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ERIOD decoration, in the 
English styles, is a most 


important department of 


the activities of the A. J. Craw- 


: r 77 - a FZz “ : a io, ee 7 
f 7+ % ai RI Gary pe re ae a y f= H been so long engaged in the 
pat SS * : collection of English antiques 


and has secured such extensive 





ford Company. This firm has 


opportunities to study English 


interiors renowned for beauty 





and purity of design, that 
the authenticity of its re- 
productions is utterly beyond 
question. Notable interiors 
executed for its American 
patrons will be cited, and 
photographs furnished upon 


application. 
HALL EXECUTED IN ENGLISH OAK AND CAENSTONE. 


A. J. CRAWFORD COMPANY Peasr‘sie streer” NEW YORK 
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American Country Homes and their Gardens 


Edited by John Cordis Baker, With An Introduction by ‘Donn Barber 
Sumptuously Illustrated 


Plans and Photographs of Houses and Gardens 


HIS is a work of serious value, both for the house owner and the architect, as it contains drawings to scale of houses 
and gardens, in addition to the series of views from photographs specially taken for this work. 
Many of the best examples in America are included, and some of great interest which have never before been published. 
A number of the plates are full page, and all are on such a large scale that the details may be easily studied. ‘The pages 
are unencumbered with text, save for a brief title under each illustration. 
The most recent work of distinguished architects is shown, including Messrs. Carrére & Hastings; McKim, Mead & White; 
Wilson Eyre; Frank Miles Day; Lord, Hewlett & Hull; C. C. Zantzinger; Percy Ash; Charles A. Platt; Willis J. Polk; 
Donn Barber and others of equal note. 
To House Owners Present and Prospective 


This work is both fascinating and invaluable. ‘Every page is stimulating in suggestion for the improvement of the old home 
or the development of the mew. It is not devoted only to the big estates but to those of moderate and limited size as 
well, and each is illustrated with equal care and fulness. 

The book contains 250 pages printed in the Ajouse©Gafen manner on a specially coated paper, and is bound dark green 
cloth, lettered and decorated in dull gold and inks. 


Orders Filled as Received Price $5.00, Express Prepaid 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


Publishers of HOUSE AND GARDEN 
1006-1016 Arch Street - - - - Philadelphia 


In writing to advertisers please mention llotsk axp GanRpeEN. 
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SOME GOOD SHRUBS FOR SUCCESSION 
OF BLOOMS 


“THE importance of obtaining a suc- 
cession of bloom in a shrubbery 
planting scheme is self-evident. In se- 
lecting the varieties to produce this there 
is room for a large variance of choice; 
tastes will vary; the climate, soil and 
the care given the plants should be 
considered. 
twelve shrubs will be found to give good 
results sg little care: Forsythia (gold- 
en bell), Cydonia Japonica (Japan 
quince), Wilesinsas opulis sterilis (snow- 
ball) ),S pirea Van Houttei (white spirza), 
LoniceraT artarica(uprighthoneysuckle), 
Weigela rosea (rose colored weigelia), 
Philadel phu: s coronarius (mock orange), 
Syringa vulgaris (lilac), Spirea callosa 
(pink spirea), Spiraea Anthony Waterer 
(dwarf spirea), Hibiscus Syriac us (al- 
thea), Hydrangea paniculata grandi- 
flora (common hydrangea). Other 
shrubs which are worthy pe planting in 
the spring time are Hercules’ club, Ara- 
lia spinosa, the purple and the green 
leaved barberry, several varieties of the 
dogwood and the flowering locust. 
Next to trees and shrubbery in consid- 
eration of a planting scheme come 
perennials.—Landscape Gardening. 


CULTIVATION OF HOTHOUSE FRUITS 
IN BELGIUM 


ONSUL-GENERAL Roosevelt, 
writing from Brussels, tells of the 
development of the hothouse-grape indus- 
try and the extension of hothouse cul- 
tivation to other fruits and vegetables. 
He reports: 

About forty years ago the cultivation 
of grapes under glass was practiced on 
a small scale at Hoeylaert, a village near 
Brussels, more as an experimental ven- 
ture than as a_ business enterprise. 
From the beginning the experiment was 
accompanied by success, and from its 
small origin this method of cultivation 
rapidly developed until it now ranks as 
one of the most flourishing and lucrative 
industries in this district. “To-day there 
are no less than 10,000 hothouses in the 
immediate vicinity of Brussels. The 
hothouses are usually from sixty-five to 
eighty-two feet in length, and about 
twenty-six feet in width. Heat is dis- 
tributed through clay pipes. 

The principal varieties of grapes are: 
Frankenthal, a blue, medium-size grape 





But the following list of 


How is it 
heated ? 


Haven’t you noticed that this is now 
the first question asked in buying or rent- 
ing? It is because now recognized as the 
most important feature of a building. A cot- 
tage, house, mansion, flat, office, or store that 
is heated by Hot Water or Low-Fressure 
Steam will rent for more and sell for more. 


keep every nook 

MERIC AN (DE AL and corner of the 
X\ building free from dampness or 
RADIATORS BOILERS drafts, and clean, comfortable, and 
healthful for dwellers or workers. 





Then there are the great economies to be considered. You save heavily at the 
coal-bin, burning, if you wish, cheapest coal screenings, 
poorest soft coal, coke, gas, wood—anything. These outfits 
do not throw ash-dust, soot, smoke, or coal-gases inte the 
living-rooms, thus reducing house-cleaning one-half, and 
saving much wear on carpets and furnishings. 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators will outlast 
the building — require no repairs. When property is sold 
owner gets full money back, or 10% to 15% increased 
rentals. Quicker and larger loans are granted on property 
thus modernized. 





Prices in Spring are usually the lowest of the year. In these less 
‘ . , ADVANTAGE 12: All fire 
hurried months, too, you get the best workmanship—the quickest, most surfaces of IDEAL Boilers 
: 1 : : : sod . are at such pitch or angle 
skillful fitters ! Put your property in right heating condition now ready eet thew ase peastinale 
for best living, renting, or selling. Don’t delay investigating this big-pay- self-cleaning. Note that a 
a dudied ‘ kf ‘ . : deposit of 4 inch of soot, 
ing building investment with its marked savings in fuel, labor, and repairs; which is a non-conductor of 
: ; : : heat, requires 50% more fuel 
besides the comfort, health protection, cleanliness, safety, low insurance, than’ when the heating sur- 
and durability. Quickly put into OLD buildings, farm or city—without faces are clean. Ask for 


‘ . . atalogque ivin full 
tearing up floors and walls or disturbing occupants. Ask for book (free). ADVANTAGES. i 


sii AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY seeiiiai 
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PICTURESQUE CAMPS, CABINS AND SHACKS 


Price by mail, $2.00. 


A New Book of 40 orymne and picturesque designs for Cheap Camps, Log and 
Slab Cabins, etc. This book will fill a long felt want. Over half can be 
built for between $350 and $1,000. It has careful estimates and ¢ heap plans. 
New Book of Bungalows. Price by mail, $2.00. A unique and artistic book, 
containing designs for one and one and a half story bungalows in various 
styles from $1.000, up 

Picturesque Summer Cottages. Vol. III. Revised Edition. Price by mail 
$1.00. Designs for stone and rustic summer cottages and bungalows 
Picturesque Suburban Houses (1907). Price by mail, $2.00. New, artistic 
and original designs for cement, stone and frame houses. Colonial and 





das | \' a 
a4, English styles, from $3,000 up. Estimates and full descriptions. 


E. E. HOLMAN, Architect, W, 1020 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Greatest Stories 
For Boys. 


THE 


NORTH POLE SERIES 


BY Prot. Edwin J. Houston, 


Scientist, Teacher and Author 





Three Volumes The Bearch forthe North Pole 
rhe Discovery ofthe North Pole 
Cast Away at the North Pole 


$1.00 Each; in Sets or Separately 


Every Boy Should 
Have These Books 


Atall bookstores; or sent by publisher on receipt of price 


The John C. Winston Co., Phila. 
















Of these books, 
REAR ADMIRAL MELVILLE, 


The Great Arctic Ex- 
plorer, says: 
**Most vividly , though caretully 
portraved, of great inte rest to 
the Youth of our Country.” 











DO YOU TAKE 
SUBSCRIPTIONS? 


The Franklin Square Subscription Agency offers to one person in each 
community an opportunity for dignified and profitable employment. . 


We change mere canvassing into a legitimate business. yielding regular 
and greater remuneration, and giving dignity and permanent standing 
to the business. 


We furnish the means of reaching a greater field effectively and 
quickly, with the best equipment for success. Our plan is co-operative 
not competitive. Our prize moncy is distributed monthly. 


The best magazine agents in the country belong to our Franklin 
Square Association. 


Write To-day for Details 
FRANKLIN SQUARE SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 
Franklin Square, New York 

















AGENTS WANTED 


We want a bright active agent to represent HOUSE 
AND GARDEN permanently in every city and town in : 
United States. We have a special offer, covering both new 
subscriptions and renewals, by which a permanent and profitable 
business can be established with little work. Experience not 
necessary. Write for our Special Offer. 

Subscription Department 


HOUSE AND GARDEN 
1006 Arch Street Philadelphia 





of fine flavor and very juicy; Big Col- 
man, an immense purple grape of attrac- 
tive appearance, somew hat too solid and 
lacking in juice, and the Black Alicante 
and Queen Victoria, both acceptable as 
to quality and flavor. ‘These grapes are 
sold on the Belgian retail markets all the 
year round, at prices varying with the 
seasons, from about fifteen cents to $1 
per pound. In the last few years the 
cultivation of peaches, in connection 
with grapes, has also become quite 
profitable, and, although still practiced 
on a limited scale, has produced excel- 
lent results, the yield being first class in 
every respect. 

The cultivation of strawberries, toma- 
toes, spinach, lettuce, asparagus, and 
chicory under glass is also carried on in 
this district by syndicates, which regu- 
late production as well as_ prices. 

Grapes grown in this consular district 
are exported largely to England, Ger- 
many, Russia, and Denmark, and occa- 
sionally in small quantities to the 
United States.—Florists’ Exchange. 


BIRDS AS INSECT DESTROYERS 


HE immense value of the _ insect- 
eating birds to farmers and the 
country at large is so well known that 
their protection is evidently necessary 
to the welfare of any country. The 
value of certain kinds of birds has been 
recently strongly emphasized through 
the invasion of the cotton-growing States 
by the boll weevil. In spite of every 
effort to stay its march this insect is 
spreading at the rate of about fifty miles 
a year, and sooner or later it is certain to 
infest the entire cotton producing area. 
This not only seriously affects the South- 
ern cotton planter, but its ultimate con- 
sequence will affect the well-being of the 
whole country. 

While birds are the natural enemies 
of the weevil, they are alone inadequate 
to the task of controlling the ravages of 
this pest. The losses which it inflicts 
are so large, however, that no aid can be 
safely neglected, especially when so im- 
portant as the services rendered by 
birds. ‘Lhe different species of swallows 
are among the most important enemies 
to the boll weevil, yet they breed only 
sparingly in Texas and elsewhere in the 
South. They are migratory, coming 
North in early spring, raising their young 
and going South to spend the winter. 
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farmers, for they live largely on insects 
and help to destroy vast numbers of in- 
jurious species. 

It is important not only that every 
farmer protect and encourage the birds 
around his place, but that efforts be 
made to secure uniform laws providing 
for the protection of all our birds. The 
English sparrow is the greatest enemy 
of all native birds, and if unmolested, 
will thwart all efforts to encourage and 
protect other species. War against 
these foreigners should be waged by 
everyone. 


PEANUTS FOR NORTHERN GARDENS 
‘THE peanut is generally supposed to 


be a subtropical product, but it 
only needs a little time and patient 
experimentation to place it among the 
commercial products of the Northern 
States. No State of the South can fur- 
nish a better developed lot of nuts than 
are grown in Southeastern Michigan on 
the shores of the great lake, and in lati- 
tude 43. 

Two years ago I established a contest 
among the boys and girls of Michigan, 
offering a prize for the boy and girl that 
would raise the most nuts from one 
pound of seed. Sixty-five contestants 
from as many different points in the State 
entered the scheme, and I was certainly 
surprised at results, which ranged from 


total failure up to twenty-two pounds of 
nuts produced from the one pound of 


seed, yet the average for the sixty-five 
tests was twelve pounds. This, con- 
sidering the inexperience of the young- 
sters, was pronounced exceedingly good. 

Not for people living in the South, but 
for those in the North who eat peanuts 
and are ignorant as to their growth and 
the habits of the plant, do I give the in- 
formation that they grow almost exactly 
like potatoes. The nut is planted in 
the ground and the finished product is 
dug from the ground the same as we dig 
the hill of potatoes. 


Warm, well-drained, rather light 
but fertile soil and without fresh sta- 
ble manure tells all that as needed 
to know about soil conditions; so if 
you plant on low, wet, soggy soil 
and fail, which you will, don’t blame 
me. Buy one pound of unroasted 


peanuts in the shell, which will cost 
ten cents. Get the best you can 
find as there is a great difference in 
quality. Break the shells carefully, so 


The Readers’ Library 


Of Illustrated Handy Pocket Editions of 


World Famous Books 





1. The Type is as large and as clear as the type used in the 
usual large volumes of Standard Authors. 

2. Unabridged. Each work is complete in one volume. 

3. The Illustrations are an important feature. Each volume 
contains from eight to sixteen beautiful illustrations. These 
illustrations are not the rehashed old fashioned pictures 
usually found in standard works but are new and drawn by 
prominent artists and interpret the stories with great fidelity. 

4. The Paper is strong and opaque. In the volumes with a 
great number of pages imported Bible paper is used. This 
paper is far superior to India paper because it makes the print 
clearer and blacker, and the discouraging difficulty of turning 
the leaves of an India paper book is entirely eliminated. 

5. The Binding. The volumes are bound uniformly in flex- 
ible leather, with gold stamping on back, and each volume 
has the author’s autograph signature stamped in gold 
on the side of the book; they have gilt tops and ribbon 
markers. 

6. For the bookcase. T"he small size of the volumes, the rich 
binding, the desirable titles, all insure these books a welcome 
in every library. 


Price per volume, postpaid, - - $1.00 








NEW STYLE 























Handy volume, thin paper, large — 
clear type. Size 4x6ins. Weight 
about 8 oz. OLD STYLE 
Big book. Size Bi x8 14 ins. 
Weight 1% lbs 
In writing to advertisers please mention House AND GARDEN. 


LIST OF TITLES 


Adam Bede. By George Eliot. 
American Notes. By Charles Dickens. 
Barnaby Rudge. By Charles Dickens. 
Bleak House. By Charles Dickens. 
Chaunings, The. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 
Charles 0’Malley. By Charles Lever. 
Child’s History of England. By Charles 
Dickens. 
Christmas Books. By Charles Dickens. 


Cloister and the Hearth. By Charles 
Reade. 


Danesbury House. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 
David Copperfield. By Charles Dickens. 
Dombey and Son. By Charles Dickens. 
Fast Lynne. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 
Great Expectations. By Charles Dickens. 
Hard Times. By Charles Dickens. 
Henry Esmond. By W. M. Thackeray. 


House of the Seven Gables. By Nath- 
aniel Hawthorne. 


Ivanhoe. By Sir Walter Scott. 
Jane Eyre. By Charlotte Bronte. 


John Halifax, Gentleman. By Miss 
Muloch. 


Kenilworth. By Sir Walter Scott. 
Lastof the Barons. By Lord Lytton. 
Little Dorrit. By Charles Dickens. 


Master Humphrey’s Clock. By Charles 
Dickens. 


Mill on the Floss. By George Eliot. 
Martin Chuzzlewit. By Charles Dickens. 


Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles. By Mrs. 
Henry Wood. 


Never too Late to Mend. ByCharles Reade. 
Nicholas Nickleby. By Charles Dickens. 
No Name. By Wilkie Collins. 

Old Curiosity Shop. By Charles Dickens. 
Oliver Twist. By Charles Dickens. 
Pickwick Papers. By Charles Dickens. 
Pilerim’s Progress. By John Bunyan. 
Reprinted Pieces. By Charles Dickens. 
Scarlet Letter. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Scenes of Clerical Life. By George Eliot. 
Shirley. By Charlotte Bronte. 

Silas Marner. By George Eliot. 
Sketches by Boz. By Charles Dickens. 
Stories and Sketches. By Charles Dick- 


ens. 

Tale of Two Cities. By Charles Dickens. 

Talisman. By Sir Walter Scott. 

Tennyson’s Poetical Works. 

Tom Brown’s School Days. 
Hughes. 

Two Years Ago. By Charles Kingsley. 

Westward Ho. By Charles Kingsley. 

Woman in White. By Wilkie Collins. 

Wuthering Heights. By Emily Bronte. 

OTHER TITLES IN PREPARATION 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE MARCH 


METROPOLITAN 


is crammed full of timely articles, good 
Fiction and artistic drawings. 


Several plates in full color. 


Some of the Subjects: 
Motor Boating. 
Motoring. 


The Stock Exchange and Its influence on the 
Development of America, by J. P. Ryan. 


Americanizing the World’s Food Products. 
The World at Large, in story and picture. 


The Metropolitan costs $1.50 a Year. 
a copy. All dealers sell it. 


15C 





The Metropolitan Magazine 
3 W. 29th St., New York City. 


The Metropolitan is a Splendid 
Advertising Medium. 














“NOTABLE.” 
One “One cannot rise from reading this 
book without feeling that it is a notable 


contribution to current literature." 
—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Of the Best 
Novels 


‘Thoroughly original, fre sh, earnest, 
sp atin with wit and humor. ; 
Chicago Record-Herald. 


“CLASSIC.” 


“A book which is destined to become 
one of the gems of modern novels. The 
plot is deep, strong, graphically told and will 
not be forgotten as that of many passing 
novels, but will be cherished asa classic, 
as a story of right against wrong which 
is destined to bring about a great change 
in the child labor question.” 

-~Birmingham News. 


For Sale by all Booksellers 





Price, - - $1.50 
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as not to disturb the brown covering over 
the kernels, as this might destroy the 
germ. Mark a straight row, ridging 
same possibly three inches. Along this 
crest plant the nuts about two inches deep 
and two kernelsin the hill. I do this by 
simply forcing the first two fingers of my 
right hand down into the soft earth, there- 
by making two holes, and into each drop 
a seed; this keeps them separate and 
prevents rotting. A commercial plan- 
ter, of course, would laugh at this sim- 
ple plan, but let him remember that 
we are dealing witha plant that is sup- 
posedly outside of its environment. 

Late frosts are to be guarded against, 
so do not plant too early. Plants will show 
in about two weeks after planting. 
Clean culture must be given, as weeds 
must not be allowed. When the vines 
begin to run, gradually hoe the soil 
toward the roots; soon the blossoms will 
begin to show and here the interesting 
part of the work begins. 

There is an old claim that the flowers 
must be covered or the vines will not 
bear, but please forget this, as it is an old 
whim and should be relegated to the 
past with the moon- planted potatoes. 
Immediately with the opening of the 
flower and exactly beneath it, is started 
what is called a peduncle, this being a 
sharp spine, which grows straight down 
into the soil, and on the bottom of which 
the nut is formed. Cultivate as long 
as possible without breaking these spines 
after which simply pull out the large 
weeds as they appear. 

As the crop begins to ripen, the vines 
will turn yellow, which with us is the 
last of September or first of October. 
They are then lifted with the potato fork, 
being careful to loosen all the soil so as 
not to break the nut from its parent 
stem, as each nut has its own thread to 
hang to.—E. L. Keasey in T he Weekly 


Farmer. 


SOME POISONOUS PLANTS 
‘THIS is the subject of an interesting 

article by a correspondent of the 
English Journal of Horticulture, which 
reads as follows: 

Many of our prominent garden sub- 
jects possess poisonous properties en- 
tirely unsuspected by the average gar- 
dener. In some cases all parts of the 
plants are injurious; in others it may be 
only the seeds, leaves, or roots. Prim- 
ula obconica is to many persons the 
cause of more or less severe attacks of 
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poisoning, in the shape of rashes and 
swellings on the hands and arms, much 
resembling the effects caused by the 


common stinging nettle. The leaves of 
various anemones are highly poisonous, 
those of Ane Pmone japonica being espe- 
cially so. The juice of 4. ranunculoides 
is used for poisoning arrows in certain 
parts of Eastern Siberia; a powerful 
drug is obtained from various portions of 
Helleborus niger; the dangers arising 
from the use of the aconite are well 
known; the roots are liable to be mis- 
taken for horseradish, and should on no 
account be planted in close proximity to 
vegetables. In color, the root of the 
aconite is brown, and that of horse- 
radish is pale yellow. The blue Aconi- 
tum Napellus is one of the most danger- 
ous plants in cultivation; persons who 
have eaten of this have developed a form 
of insanity, and some species have been 
used by natives in India to poison wells. 
The seeds of Delphinium ajacis are very 
injurious. Most of the poppies contain 
narcotic properties of the opium poppy 
4 the East to a greater or lesser extent. 

Papaver somniferum, or opium poppy; 
is cultivated in this country, the opium 
being contained in the whitish juice of 
the capsule. ‘The petals, also, are laden 
with the poison and should on no account 
be placed in the mouth. ‘The seeds and 
rhizomes of Viola odorata, or sweet 
violets, are poisonous, although a 
distillation of the leaves has been pro- 
nounced a palliative and even a cure for 
the dreaded cancer. ‘The effects of Lo- 
belia erinus seeds are stated to resemble 
belladonna poisoning. Corms of Cycla- 
men persicum are deadly to a degree, 
acting as an emetic, and dangerous ill- 
ness has followed the consumption of 
portions of the corms. ‘The properties 
of nicotine, well known as a virulent 


poison, are contained in the leaves of 


the various kinds of Nicotiana grown in 
this country. 

Narcissus bulbs must be placed in the 
danger list. NN. poeticus is probably the 
most injurious, the scent of the blooms 
possessing a principle to cause illness 
if much inhaled. Lily - of - the - valley 
blooms should never be placed in any 
number in bedrooms for the same reason. 
Only a short time since a case of illness 
from this cause was published in the 
press. Few persons are likely to be 
tempted to experiment with the evil 
smelling bulbs of crown  imperials 
(Fritillaria impertalts); they contain 

















Van Norden Magazine 
—15 Cents 





Beginning with the April number the VAN NorDEN MAGazine will be 
sold at 15 cemts on the stands, and after March 31 the subscription 
price will be $1.50 a year. Up to that date the dollar-a-year rate 
will hold good and we will write down subscriptions for any number 
of years at that price. Present subscribers will, of course, get their 
magazines at the dollar rate until their subscriptions expire. They may 
also anticipate renewals for any length of time at the dollar rate, up to 


March 31. 


The editorial plans for the coming year call for a general strengthen- 
ing of the magazine. The series of articles upon great national problems 
by men of authority will be continued through the year. The pictorial 
and descriptive features will be made better. A member of the editorial 
stafl of one of America’s best-known dailies has gone to South America 
to study conditions there and will contribute a series of articles that will 
run through the year. No American who has any business, political, or 


sentimental interest in South America can afford to miss this series. 


The magazine will continue to discuss public affairs in the editorial 
section just as it has been doing, with cheerfulness and sanity, untram- 


meled by any obligations to any particular line of policy. 





VAN NORDEN MAGAZINE 


24-26 STONE STREET, NEW YORK 




















BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 








Lost in the Forbidden Land 
The Hunt of the White Elephant 


by Edward S. Ellis 


ries," and are sold at $1.00 each, or $3.00 for the set, neatly boxed. 


A Heroine of the Wilderness 


by Hezekiah Butterworth 
The story of Lincoln's mother. Price $1.00 


by Gabrielle Emilie Jackson 


for girls. Price $0.75 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY, Philadelphia 
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River and Jungle 


These new books by the tnost y 94 boys’ author, comprises the ‘Foreign Adventure 


By Love’s Sweet Rule 


A touching and sympathetic story 
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G00D NEW BOOKS FOR BVERYONE TO READ 


A Charming Love Story 


DULCIBEL 


By HENRY PETERSON 


“This is a pretty love-story, interest 


ghee 


A Beautiful Gift Book 


The Philippines 


Under Spanish and American Rules 
By C. H. FORBES-LINDSAY 


**Meriting high praise from an artistic 
standpoint and standing as nearly perfect 
ener of the bookmaker’s craft."’— 

Cleveland Plain Dealer 


ing and wholesome, worth reading both 
for the fictitious love tale and for the his 
torical igformation it contains. '’—Chiage 
cord-Heracd 


cloth, 4c 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, slip cloth 
covers in cloth box. - pages with 26 
superb photogravure illustrations. $3.00 
po sapaid. 


The Samaritans 


The Earliest Jewish Sect, their History, Theology 
and Literature 


By JAMES ALAN MONTGOMERY, Ph.D. 


“This is the most full and careful presentation in 
existence of the facts concerning the Samaritans. It 
is a mine of information. The author has apparently 
overlooked nothing. The method and style are clear 
and simple, and the book deserves a place in any 
tibrary.""—Biblical World, Univ. of Chicago Press. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 372 pages and ag illustra- 
tions. $2.00 net; postage 20 cents. 


Good Form for Women 


By MRS. CHARLES HARCOURT 


“A neat and handy little guide to conduct and dress 
on all occasions The author gives good, sensible 
advice. The simple, well-planned volume should well 
justify its commendable end and aim.’’—CAicago Record- 


) pages Illustrations 


$1.50 p st paid 


Some Hymns and 
Hymn Writers | 


Representing All who Profess and Call Themselves 
Christians 


By WILLIAM BUDD BODINE, D.D. 


Short studies in the Hymnal of the Episcopal Church 
“He has illuminated the whole sphere of hymnology, 
ancient and modern The book is a mine of informa- 
tion about such things as Christians ought to know.”’ 
Large ave > pages, 
ustrations "i alf mors 
5. co net; postage 24 cents 
$3.00 net; postage 24 cents 


m feather-weight paper, 72 
co, 2, autographed by the author, 
Cloth, handsomely bound, 


A Trip to the Orient 





The Story of # Mediterranean Cruise 


By ROBERT URIE JACOB 


The story = written in a P 
makes it very entertaining; and the style, simple and 
fascinating, in connection with the many illustrations, 
brings the scenes vividly to mind Herald 

ramo, cloth, yo pages. Ne Cloth, small 12mo, uniform with ‘‘Good Form for 
tions Ye.s Men."’ $1.00 postpaid 


The Best New Reading for Boys and Girls 
Paddle Your Own Canoe | The North Pole Series 


Series By Professor EDWIN J. HOUSTON 
By EDWARD S. ELLIS “Here is a work full of interest; . . . it contains 


matter which is strictly accurate in details as to the 
“A book by Edward S. Ellis is always a welcome Polar regions Some New York boys accom- 
gift to a boy "_ Philade phia Record panied an expedition of scientists to the North Pole 
‘Mr. Ellis is a very safe author to put into a boy's and had marvelous experiences. They went part of 
bends as his books are always wholesome — pure as | the way by balloon or air-ship until they found the 
well as interesting." —/ittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph. | quest.” —Philadelphia Inquirer 
Three Volumes 


Three Volumes 
The Forest Messengers The Mountain Star | The Search for the North Pole 
Queen of the Clouds The Discovery of the North Pole 
Attractively illustrated, with colored Cast Away at the North Pole 
r2mo, cloth, handsomely bound and illustrated. 
Each volume, $1.00. The set, boxed, $3.00 postpaid. 


easant, chatty way, which 


arly 200 excellent illustra 


net, postage 15 cents 


temo, cloth 
frontispreces 
bax ‘ volume, $1.0 


lhe set, boxed, $5.00 postpaid 


“Not since the 


ANDIRON TALES, by John Kendrick Bangs. 00° Xo, 


tures has there appeared a better book of the kind.’’—Cleveland Plain Dealer 
Humorously illustrated in color and line by Dwiggins. $1.25 postpaid 


These books are for sale at all bookstores, or we will send any volumes desired on receipt of 
Mark a cross (X) opposite any title desired and send us this list with your check or money order. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishers, PHILADELPHIA 


Publishers of “International” Bibles. 
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SOME USEFUL BOOKS FOR YOU 


KITCHEN GARDENING. By Thomas Bridgman. Tals week competes 159 pages, liber- 
ally illustrated. :2amo. Cloth - - - Soc. 
FRUIT GARDENING. By Thomas Bridgman. Liberally illustrated. 1amo. Cloth, soc. 
Swe, Sas. The work comprises 366 pages, liberally ilustrated. 
Cloth - : ° e 
MY TEN ROD FARM, OR now I SECAME A b PLGSESE. oy Chastes Barnacé. 12mo. 
Cloth - - - 4oc, 
THE STRAWBERRY GARDEN: HOW IT WAS PLANTED. WHar IT COST. By 
Charles Barnard. :amo. Cloth - - - - 40c. 
FARMING BY INCHES; OR, WITH BRAINS, SIR. By Charles Beenie, tamo. Cl., 40c. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY, Publishers, Philadelphia. 
ANY OF THESE VOLUMES MAILED ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 
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enough poison to cause serious injury. 
Gardeners working amongst the different 
varieties of Rhus should always take the 
precaution to wear leather gloves. The 
common Laburnum vulgare or golden 
chain is another deadly poison, fatal 
illness being the result of children eating 
the seeds and pods. The flowers of 
Wistaria Chinensis, and all parts of 
Daphne Mezereum, are injurious. From 
the bark of the latter is obtained a power- 
ful drug, much used in medicine. The 
leaves and flowers of Neriums are fatal to 
animal life, and the scent of the blooms, 
if much inhaled, will cause serious ill- 
ness. Kalmia latifolia is one of the 
most virulent evergreen shrubs culti- 
vated in our gardens; the flesh of game 
birds that have fed on this shrub should 


never be partaken of. 


DWARF JAPANESE CHESTNUT TREES 
OME twenty-five years ago, when 


the Japanese chestnut was intro- 
duced by California importers, and 
thence taken across the continent to 
New Jersey, it produced nothing short 
of a horticultural sensation. The im- 
mense size of the nut, the dwarf habit 
of the tree, which saves so much orchard 
space, and its wonderful precocity (since 
it often bears at two years from seed) 
were hailed with glee by the commercial 
grower. At first only seedlings could 
be obtained, and few of these. They 
brought high prices. There was little 
risk in using seedling stock, since ninety- 
five per cent of the trees grown from 
Japanese seed will bear good nuts, but 
varieties must be grafted. 

For fifteen years the Japanese chest- 
nut’s career took the ascending curve, 
but for the last ten it has been gradu- 
ally going down, until to-day, while there 
is a steady demand for the trees, this 
species is no longer the favorite. The 
reason is not far to seek. The quality 
of the nut is poor and the public that 
once clamored for big nuts has gone back 
to the smaller European and American 
varieties simply because they are so 
much sweeter. 

However, the amateur who wants a 
few chestnut trees merely as an interest- 
ing adjunct to his garden may well plant 
some of the Japanese. ‘hey are inter- 
esting trees, clean growers, dwarf 

enough in habit never to take up an em- 
barrassing amount of space, free from 
(Continued on page 8.) 
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PERGOLAS 
} ‘HE title suggests shaded walks flanked by masses of 


bloom, pillars of stone or cement or wood, clinging 

vines and rustic seats and at the end a burst of sun- 
shine over the landscape vista, forming high lights and 
shadows that baffle the best of artists to paint. The camera 
and the pen have served Mary H. Northend well, for with the 
former she has caught the beauties of several charming 
Pergolas of a less formal character while her pen supplies 
interesting descriptions and practical suggestions concerning 
their construction. 
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SOME LONG ISLAND COUNTRY ESTATES 


The second paper by Mr. Richard Schermerhorn, Jr., on 
Long Island Country Estates deals with the Whitney and 
Duryea properties. Comparisons are drawn and the char- 
acteristics of each are described. ‘The illustrations depict 
some of their beauty spots, and bring before us a wealth 
of formal garden effects, winding roads and natural woodland 
and meadow. 


VINES AND VINE-COVERED HOUSES 


In a very readable, terse article Charles Alma Byers shows 
how romance and sentiment cling around palaces, castles 
and cottages where vines have twined themselves. The 
many varieties of vines best suited for the varying needs are 
described. Vines for the low dwarf retaining wall, or 
for the stone facade of a church or the chimney mounting 
from the foundation to high above the house roof; for porch 
columns, for rambling over pergolas, for draping ragged tree 
trunks, all are designated and the many illustrations show 
the charming effects produced through their agency. 


THE GARDEN OF THE SUBURBANITE 


The joy of seeing things respond to a little coaxing, the 
happiness in gathering from one’s own garden fresh vegeta- 
bles and all this coupled with a marked gain in health, 
through the exercise it necessitated, to say nothing of the 
money saved and the superior quality of the vegetables 
raised, are written of by C. B. Wynkoop. What he has done 
every dweller in the suburbs should do. ‘The satisfaction 
of being a “producer,” of making a toothsome vegetable grow 
where only weeds grew before is immense. Try it and see 


if your enthusiasm is not fully aroused by the end of the first 
year’s trial. 
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BURBANK’S SHASTA DAISY 


Georgia Torrey Drennan says that the Shasta Daisy is 
one of the triumphs of Santa Rosa (Mr. Burbank’s home) 
and that it is regarded as one of his greatest achievements by 
Mr. Burbank himself. From the disdained ox-eye daisy 
he has, by years of effort and countless crossing of strains, 
produced the one described, which is hardy enough to thrive 
within the arctic circle or under the equator. 


“RESPITE” 


The April number of House anp GarpDeEN will contain 
a charming little poem by Claire Wallace Flynn entitled 
“RespiTtE’—The three verses are set decoratively which 
adds to their charm. 


THE QUEST AND CULTURE OF ORCHIDS 


The second paper of G. Bertrand Mitchell on Orchidace- 
ous plants will appear in the April number. ‘The Cattleyas, 
the Lzlias, the Dendrobiums, the Odontoglossums, the 
Oncidiums and the Cypripediums are illustrated and des- 
cribed, while the interesting process of hybridization is ex- 
plained and the most approved methods of culture are given. 
There is a fascination about these patricians of plant life 
that holds attention through every line that is written of them. 


GARDEN PHLOX 


The very brightness of its bloom suggested the name Phlox, 
which is a Greek word signifying—flame. W. C. Egan has 
much to tell of this most beautiful and esteemed flower. 
Its several varieties are minutely described. The best 
location to select for it and how to prepare the ground and 
bed the plants are taken up with much explicitness. 

It is a flower that found much favor with our grandmothers 
and in every old-time garden it was much in evidence. 
Various new varieties have been originated and developed 
since its first introduction early in the eighteenth century. 


SOME OLD AND NEW ANNUALS 

Helichrysum bracteatum, an old variety of “everlasting” 
from Australia; a new annual from South Africa (that is, 
new to this country) Diascea Barbera; a “warm country” 
annual whose native habitat is Chili, the Alonsoa Warsce- 
wicz—and a new sun-flower, Helianthus sparsifolia, form 
subject matter for several interesting notes concerning 
them, which Mr. W. C. Egan has prepared and which must 


prove interesting to all flower lovers. 
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Herr Jellenik named his first famous success in honor of one of his daugh- 
ters, Mercedes.’ His newest creation, embodying every improvement 
that time and trial have wrought under his skill—his latest an crowning 
achievement he has named for anather daughter, Fraulein Maja Jellenik, 


the “Maja Car 
If you could buy a “Mercedes for about the price of 
‘ . . ¢ . 
a good American car, would it interest you? Maja was 


} brought into existence so that the Daimler works, makers 





Mercedes, may sell their product direct to users, 
at tactory prices, eliminating the enormous profits of 
middlemen and agents, bringing their famous cars in 

reach of all lovers of good automobiles. 

Maja is now ready for demonstration. Worth a trip to New York. 


American Branch Maja Co., Ltd., 58th Street (SXuiiviy') New York 








FOREIGN TOURING THEMAJACO.. LTD. has taken over the entire business of the well-known 

CONTINENTAL TOURING SERVICE This service is the only complete 
laternationel Automobile Tou ing 5 rye © exretence le does everything tor the tourist and has complet 
subjects of lorem tour ag \ cweuler ead oth © intormation tor the ashing 


Offices in EW YORK, LONDON, PARIS, STUTTGART, HAMBURG and ST. PETERSBURG. Correspondents Throughout the World 


information on all 
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YOU ARE A DEAD ONE IF YOU CAN’T COME BACK 
WITH A GOOD TOAST 


the SKULL TOAST BOOK 
are 200 witty toasts Limp Leather, $1.00 
In Cloth, 60c. 


6 x 7% inches. 


and 150 clever pictures 
(count 'em) 





Sent postpaid on receipt of price 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., PHILADELPHIA 
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Book made in shape of a skull 





disease, with good colored foliage, and 
they bear when they are so absurdly 
small that they are a constant delight to 
the good folk who must have a garden 
that is ever “up and doing.”” Moreover, 
they bear freely and regularly and the 
nuts are sound and meaty, not bad when 
boiled, but uninteresting and flat when 
roasted or eaten raw. ‘There may yet 
be a field for the Japanese in the making 
of marrons glacés or similar confections, 
but as yet it is untried. ‘The real hope 
of the whole species lies in the improve- 
ment of its quality by hybridizing. 


New York Herald. 


A UNIQUE MOUNTAIN PARK IN RIVER- 
SIDE, CALIFORNIA 

NE of the most beautiful places in 
Southern California is Riverside, 

and in a letter recently received from Mr. 
C. M. Loring, who is known as the father 
of the Minneapolis Park system, and 
who some years ago became interested 
in Riverside where he planted a long 
street of shade trees, he says the people 
there have taken a great deal of interest 
in tree planting and home embellish- 
ment. He says: “The street trees are 
under the care of a forester, Mr. J. H. 
Reed, who has been so successful that 
delegations come to him from other 
cities to learn his methods. ‘The city 
is fortunate in having within its borders 
a rugged mountain, Roubidoux Moun- 
tain, about a mile long, half a mile wide, 
and with an elevation of 1,372 feet, for 
which the citizens raised a fund for its 
purchase and improvement as a public 
park. Since its acquirement one of the 
finest mountain roads that could be built 
has been graded to the summit, from 
which the views are grand beyond de- 
scription. In no other city within my 
knowledge is there another such‘a park. 
On the sides of this boulder covered 
mountain the City Forester has planted 
some ten thousand trees of several varie- 
ties, and over a thousand palms, and 
there are yet to be planted hundreds of 
yuccas, cacti and other interesting desert 
plants near the summit, above the line of 
city water pipes.’’—Park and Cemetery. 


European houses are offering a golden 
leaved tormof the Dimorphanthus mand- 
shurtcus. The Dimorphanthus is closely 
allied to aralia, and it can be well under- 
stood how beautiful a golden-leaved form 
of it must be.—Florists’ Exchange. 
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Forcing Fruits for Market in France 


By JACQUES 


HE art of producing flowers, fruits and vege- 
tables out of season was known by the 
Romans 2000 years ago. Certain gardeners 

of the Eternal City knew as well how to force the 
rose as to supply the tables of their contempo- 


rary sybarites with the first fruits and vegetables of 


the season. 

At the coldest season of the winter the Emperor 
Tiberius ate cucumbers daily, of which he was pas- 
sionately fond, and his successor, Caligula, also at the 
same season of the year served melons and ripe 
figs to his guests. Seneca in vain stigmatized the 
sensualism of those who, “by a fomentation of hot 
water and artificial heat made spring flowers blossom 
in the midst of frosts,’’ the rich patricians continued 
none the less to build the Cilician orchards, a kind of 
orangery heated by means of a furnace and which 
sheltered principally exotic trees or portable beds 
(horti pensiles) destined for the cultivation of aspar- 
agus, melons, artichokes, cardoon or other early fruits 
and vegetables appreciated by the Luculluses of the 
Peninsula. 

As much as one can judge by the incomplete de- 
scriptions of the Latin authors, these portable beds 
were boxes mounted upon wheels, which were exposed 
to the sun during the day, and put under shelter at 
night. As with the Cilician orchard, panes of isin- 
glass, alabaster or other transparent stones protected 
these boxes from the cold. Only rich amateurs 
could afford such luxuries. 

During the Middle Ages these methods of forced 
culture were almost abandoned. Indeed only one 
chronicler is found, Jean de Béka, who alludes tothem. 
In one passage of the life of Albert the Great, this 
author tells that the illustrious Dominican gave in 

Cologne on the 6th of January 1249, a great banquet 
to William of Holland, and the biographer adds that 
by means of an art really magical, one saw in the 
banqueting halls, trees covered with fruits and rose 
bushes in blossom. 

From that period on the Arabs, more advanced in 
gardening than the Occidentals, conceived the idea 
of beds of manure to encourage the growth of their 
gourds, while the French gardeners invented only 
pete the time of the Renaissance the economical 
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process consisting of producing heat by the fermenta- 
tion of fresh manure. 

In 1600 Olivier de Serres points out the use of glass 
bells to cultivate melons, while half a century later, 
André Mollet was the first to exploit the idea of 
frames of glass to preserve heat and protect the plants 
without shutting out the light so indispensable to 
their development. 

After this the forced fruits were not long in appear- 
ing in Paris, and if we believe M. George ( 
they cost exorbitant prices. 

The first Jitrons (a measure containing the six- 
teenth part of a French bushel) of peas which came to 
the capital of France cost 150 francs ($30.00),each, 
and the 14th of May, 1657, a plate of strawberries 
sold for 100 écus, more than 600 francs of the pres- 
ent money (about $120.00). 

The celebrated gardener of Louis XIV., La Quin- 
tinie, made the forcing of fruits and vegetables the 
style. In December he sent to his master, aspar- 
agus from the vegetable gardens of Versailles 
which the great king relished with the true taste of 
an epicurean. 

In the month of January came lettuce and radishes, 
then came cauliflowers in March; strawberries in the 
beginning of April, peas in May and melons at the end 
of June. His majesty so loved these succulent vege- 
tables that his doctors Fagon and Daquin ceased 
to find further trouble with the digestion of their 
august patient. 

Nor did Louis XIV. deprive himself of the pleasure 
of seeing his drawing-rooms decorated with forced 
flowers, such as hyacinths, anemones, narcissi or 
tulips that contemporary horticulturists forced into 
bloom at the very beginning of the year. 

Then during the eighteenth century the English 
and Flemish people added greatly to perfecting the 
growth of fruit-trees; they conceived the idea of stove 
heated tents with beds of tan-bark, while all over 
Europe, here and there, new hothouses were being 
constructed; as, for instance, those built under the 
direction of Frederick the Great in 1752, which one 
still sees at Potsdam. Also tourists visiting Great 
Britain, know the famous vine-stocks which, planted 
more than a hundred years ago, are still producing 
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under their 250 square metres of glass at Hampton 
Court 

About 1780 French vegetable 
among others Debille, Ebrard, Fournier 
lette, commenced to sell “out of season” 
on quite an extensive scale. 

Kight years later Decouflé forced beans and peas. 
lowards the 1800, the Quentin Brothers and 
Marie forced asparagus. Besnard, on the other 
hand, made a specialty of cauliflowers grown before 
Finally the invention of the “thermo- 
siphon” by Bonnemain and, above all, its applica- 
tion to the heating of hothouses by Gautier from 
1830 gave vigorous impulse to that curious industry. 

However the commercial exploitation of hothouse 
methods, with their fairy gardens where fruits and 
flowers flourished at the same time, did not become 
extensive in France until some fifteen years later. 

he most important establishments of this kind 
were founded first in the provinces of Aisne and Nord 
and more recently they have created new ones in the 
suburbs of Paris. We shall visit together one of these 
monster aggregations of hothouses, where are grown, 
by sctentihe means, beautiful bunches of grapes, big 
cherries, luscious peaches of exquisite flavor or excel- 
lent currants, any time from February to June. 

In the hothouses of the Seine situated at Nan- 
terre, of the extent of which an idea may be had 
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TO INSURE PERFECT BUNCHES 

from the accompanying illustrations, they devote 
themselves almost exclusively to cultivating grapes 
and peaches for the table. 

A fact worthy of special notice is that they apply 
themselves at times as much to retarding the ripening 
of vegetation as to forcing it, so that during the period 
that the sales are remunerative, fruits are not want- 
ing. 

This establishment consists of ninety hothouses 
twenty metres in length by ten metres in width and 
about three metres in height, some heated by steam 
others by means of a circulating system of smoke. 
Each one of them consists of a frame work of iron, 
with panes of “ cathedral glass.”’ 

Along the summit are windows that can be raised 
for the purpose of ventilation. 

Between the lines of hothouses run deep trenches 
which in summer are filled with water, so that the air 
saturated with humidity may more quickly refresh 
the vines during the heated term. 

Each hothouse protects fifty vine-stocks besides 
six feet of Aramon Rupestris, the abundant flowering 
of which furnishes the pollen to prevent the grapes 
from dropping. 

At the proper moment they proceed with the arti- 
ficial fecundation in the following manner. 

First the workman begins by shaking the blos- 
somed bunches in order to throw on the ground the 
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PUTTING THE WHITE GRAPES IN BASKETS, MAGNIFICENT BUNCHES OF GOLDEN CHAMPION 


PICKING THE PEACHES 











rHE SULPHURIZING AND DIPPING OF THE 


little liquiddrops 
which bathe the stig- 
ma, and then by 
means of a small 
bellows, resembling 
those used for the 
purpose of sprinkling 
insect powder, they 
blow on the pollen; 
they work by sunlight 
as much as possible 
between nine o'clock 
in the morning and 
three o'clock in the 
afternoon, and for 
certain Varieties, for 
example the Muscat 
d’Alexandrie, they 
have to fertilize them 
three times daily for 
about ten days. By means of the accom- 
panying illustrations we can follow the 
minute care received by these exotics both in 
order to combat the diseases that are as lia- 
ble to attack them in the hothouse as in the 
open air, and in order to obtain choice fruits. 

First they have careful examination of the 
slips, the staking of the vines in pots, the clip- 
ping, the pruning, the pinching and divers 
habitual operations 

Then comes the successive clipping which 
is confided to women and which exacts great 
dexterity as well asattention. They examine 
the fruit bunch by bunch and with pointed 
scissors cut off the crowding grape which 
threatens to prevent the maturing of its 
neighbor. 

lo fight against parasites they dip the 
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STAKING VINES IN POTS AND EXAMINING SLIPS 









stems in lime, they sprinkle the leaves, they 
inject periodically sulphur of carbon into the 
soil. One must be very particular, according 
to the ideas of M. Battanchon, to sulphurize 
the vines every eight days as soon as the tem- 
perature of the hothouses exceeds fifteen to 
eighteen degrees centigrade to prevent the 
oidium (a form of fungi) from developing. 

They inspect as well the vines for decay, for 
all unhealthy seeds should be removed imme- 
diately. 

Owing to these multitudinous and con- 
stant cares these stocks, which they arrange 
on ropes with shoots about every twenty 
centimetres, bud in the midst of winter after 
three weeks of preliminary heating, com- 
menced at eight degrees and augmented 
gradually to twelve degrees. ‘They blossom 
in temperature between fifteen and eigh- 
teen degrees and 
ripen at the end of 
hve months with a 
temperature not ex- 
ceeding twenty - five 
degrees centigrade. 

The principal spe- 
cies of white grapes 
cultivated in French 
hothouses are the 
Muscat d’Alexan- 
drie, the Golden 
Champion, Foster’s 
White, the Bicane, 
the Gradiska, the 
Trebbiano, the Buck- 
land, the St. Jeannet, 
the Cannon Hall; as 
to black grapes, the 
Frankenthal,the Gros 


BRUSHING NECTARINES AND WEIGHING BASKETS OF GRAPES 
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Maroc, the Appley Towers, the Black Alicante, the 
Madressfield, the Barbosa, the Alphonse Lavallée 
and the Big Colman. 

But the horticulturist is to be rewarded for his 
pains, for now comes the harvest. ‘The picking of the 
grapes begins the 15th of April and lasts until the end 
of November; each hothouse furnishes from 1100 
to 1500 pounds of grapes, which are sold in the mar- 
kets of Paris from 25 cents to $1.50 the pound, 
according to the time of year, and the variety and 
beauty of the fruit. 

As coming next in importance among the forced 
fruits let us mention peaches. ‘The precocious kinds 
are chosen by preference. ‘They graft them on the 
almond tree and they are placed along the glass sides 
of the hothouse, much as they place the grape vines, 
being careful that the wood of the tree does not touch 
the iron, for if not avoided, after eight days of con- 
tact, a cancer or malignant growth is formed. The 
nature of this cultivation necessitates both great at- 
tention and many hands. 

Independent of the careful attention given to all 
trellised fruit trees, forced peach trees exact an addi- 
tional amount of watchfulness and care by reason 
of their liability to attack from ants and other plant 
foes. For this reason, frequent sprayings with 
nicotined water are made necessary to insure their 
destruction. Asa result, however, of the increased 


care and vigilance given the trees which bear this most 


for Market in 
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luscious fruit, they gather in a hothouse, sixty feet 
by thirty, from 1800 to 2000 peaches, from the Ist of 
April to the 15th of July, each peach selling at an 
average of about twenty-five to thirty cents in Paris. 
However, the first peaches often bring a much higher 
price. 

And with what respect they handle these delicacies! 
Great golden apricots—whose lusciousness cannot be 
excelled—their soft, downy coats undisturbed by 
unnecessary handling. The brilliantly colored nec- 
tarines, however, are carefully brushed before plac- 
ing them on the cotton in the packing boxes. In 
the grape baskets they separate each bunch with tissue 
paper, and they lay the peaches on a soft bed of cot- 
ton so that they will arrive at their destination with 
their velvety, purplish down. Apricots and necta- 
rines are not at all common inthe markets. The 
former has the same quality of skin as the peach, 
with a smooth stone like that of the plum. The 
flavor is a distinctive one, rich and full of character. 
French gardeners cultivate also in pots, cherry trees, 
currants, pear trees and even vines and peaches 
destined to be sold when they reach their maturity. 
These plants ordinarily pass two years in the nursery 
and two years in a hothouse; they then find pur- 
chasers at from $1.00 to $20.00, according to the time 
of year. However, this cultivation of fruit in pots is 
only an accessory to the already flourishing industry 
of the suburban horticulturists about Paris. 
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Some Long Island Country Estates 


By RICHARD SCHERMERHORN, Jr. 






PART I 


HERE is a certain section of Long Island, 
which re the general public is very seldom 
visited, but which is nevertheless one of the 

most beautiful garden spots in the country. This is 

in the vicinity of Roslyn, Westbury and the W heatley 

Hills, located geographically in the Northwestern 

part of the Island. Here vast estates have been pur- 

chased and developed by people of wealth, chiefly 

New Yorkers, who have sought this ne ighborhood on 

account of its comparative proximity to the city and 

because for landscape features it is excelled by no 
other section of 
the neighbor- 
ing country 

Long Island 

in general is 

flat, but along 
the Northerly 
shore stretches 

a tall range of 


hills, 
larly 


particu- 
promi 
nent and diver- 
sified in the 
Roslyn and 
the Westbury 
neighborhood 
lo be sure 
little 
det 1v ed 


beneht is 
her ec 
from the water, 
but the 
of the 


beauty 
land- 
scape 1s pre- 

dominating and little wonder that such a site has been 
chosen for this exclusive settlement. Here we 


may 
find the estates of the Whitneys, Mackays, Mor- 
gans, Mortimers, Duryeas, Stows, Bryces, Pells, 


Whitehouses, Winthrops, Keenes, Burdens, a repre- 
sentative Manhattan community 


Most of these estates have arisen during the past 


ten years, and it is but lately, in fact, that a degree of 


development has been approached by which their 
beauty may be properly judged and their future attrac- 
tiveness gauged. Were the mansion itself the sole 
object to be considered, interest in these places might 
have diminished long before this, but where the land- 
scape 1s the primary function, time alone ts necessary 
to give these estates the full beauty that has been 
sought for by owner and constructor together, and 
every year brings added interest, partic ularly for those 
who have been chie fly concerned in their development, 
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while the visitor who views them ten years from now 
for the first time may even then be enjoying only their 
elemental stage. 

Prominent among the estates in this section are 
those of the Mackays, Whitneys, Duryeas, and Stows, 
views of which are shown in the accompanying illus- 
trations. These four estates, though respectively 
different in character, are typical of the whole. The 
Mackay estate is excelled in thorough development 
by none on Long Island, while there are few supe- 
rior than the Whitney estate in acreage and in gen- 
eral landscape 
beauty. The 
Duryea and 
Stow estates are 
considerably 
smaller but are 
splendid exam- 
ples of artistic 
development. 

The Mackay 
estate is exceed- 
ingly complete. 
Besides the res- 
idence are the 
follow ing: Ssta- 
ble, lodge, 
farmhouse, and 
out - buildings, 
kennels, dairy, 
gymnasium, 
superintend- 
ent’s offices, 
conservatory, 
greenhouses, beside many minor buildings. ‘The 
estate comprises somewhat over 500 acres, and is 
mostly wooded, the open farm land containing only 
about seventy-five acres. The mansion is located 
on the highest portion of the estate, known even 
before the Mackay’s occupancy as Harbor Hill. 

There is but one point of greater elevation than 
this on Long Island. The landscape treatment in 
the neighborhood of the house is formal. The main 
drive leading to the house proceeds in a direction 
rectangular to the axis of the latter, turning abruptly 
in a court somewhat, some 300 feet from the house, 
from which a more or less natural landscape is merged 
into the formal. | 

A very attractive formal garden is on the west 
of the house and on the east a branch drive leads 
to other portions of the estate. The stable, which 
is also of imposing appearance, is located not far from 


the house but is entirely screened by a thick 
belt of woodland. The other buildings are 
scattered and located at varying distances, with 
the exception of the farm buildings and dairy, 
which naturally are grouped. together in the 
open and cultivated portion of the estate. 
In the neighborhood of the residence an excel- 
lent opportunity arose for the building of a 
bridge, over which a drive to the northern 
boundary of the estate crosses the “service” 
drive which leads from the main highway in 
the neighborhood of the farm _ buildings, 
directly to the residence. This bridge was 
constructed ‘of local boulders broken up to 
convenient sizes, and is now partly covered 
with i ivy, rendering a most picturesque effect. 
In the same neighborhood a hollow by the 
roadside was transformed into an artificial 
pond, inhabited now by numerous ducks 
and swans. 
Another interest- 
ing feature is a 
“deer run”’ consist- 
ing of an artificial 
deer which travels 
on a rail at quite a 
remarkable speed 
through some of the 
passes in the woods 
and here Mr. Mac- 
kay has full oppor- 
tunity to practise in 
marksmanship. 
The flower and 
vegetable gardens 
are laid out in a for- 
mal manner in one 
of the lowland por- 
tions of the estate. 
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POND—MACKAY ESTATE 


Extensive conser- 
vatories and green- 
houses have been 
constructed also, 
the grounds being 
laid out in terraced 
effects with border 
plantings of flowers 
and inner groups 
of vegetables, so 
that even here the 
effect is attractive as 
well as the group- 
ing strictly utilita- 
rian. The woods 
are overrun with 
bridle paths, and 
the former have 
beencleaned out 
thoroughly for the health 
of trees and also stripped 
here and there for the 
purpose of sightly effect. 
The general idea fol- 
lowed in the construction 
of the Mackay estate 
seems to have been first 
to create a property of dis- 
tinct substance using at the 
Same time as far as_ possi- 
ble natural materials for 
its composition. The 
main group of buildings 
and their surroundings it 
is true are of formal and 
stately design, even mag- 
nificent, but the estate as 
a whole seems to bear the 
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House and Garden 


installed and sewage dis- 
posal and an extensive 

4 drainage system provided. 
The Stow estate lies be- 
tween the Mackay’s and 
Whitney’s; a public high- 
Way separating it from the 
former and the “party 
road” and a portion of the 
Mortimer estate se parating 
it from the latter. As in 
former cases so in this, the 
highest portion was located 
frst of all and the house 
established here. Then 
came the cutting away of 
the wide vista to the south 
and the raising of the ter- 


MR. W. L. STOW’S GARDEN AND TERRACES races. l|here is much of 


results of developing and improving natural condi- 
tions rather than working chiefly toward their embel- 
lishment There are very few plantings of foreign 
shrubbery, the native material or material from neigh- 
boring locations being used almost exclusively. ‘The 
driveways, with the exception of the main drive which 
is macadamized, are built entirely of material which 
has been excavated from the spot. ‘The woodlands 
where they have been replanted contain but younger 
generations of the original growths, and the general 
grading conforms almost entirely with the nat- 
ural topography. Through it all, however, there 
is gained a particular impression of | solidarity. 
Nothing has been atte mpte “d Ww hic h has not been exe- 
cuted thoroughly, while everything that has been 
completed is maintained in most excellent condition. 
On this estate a private pumping plant has been 
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RESIDENCE 


OF MR, 


€ xtremely formal design in 
the neighborhood of the Stow mansion which can 
be readily seen from the accompanying illustra- 
tions. Itis certainly i imposing in appearance, its vast 
facade of bewildering white standing out in strong 
contrast against the dull forest background. T he en- 
trance driveway connects with the “party road,” and 
the effect is particularly striking after driving through 
nearly a mile of winding informal road to arrive 
finally and suddenly upon this brilliant structure. 
The formal garden which has been laid out on the 
hrst terrace is noticeable for its close, harmonious 
relation to the house, existing, in fact, as practically 
a part of the latter structure. There is a large farm- 
house on the estate and a completely equipped stable; 
also three greenhouses and numerous other small 
buildings. ‘The estate also possesses a private pump- 
ing plant. There are about 200 acres of land all told. 
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Construction and Care of Hotbeds 


By IDA D. BENNETT 


HE use of a well constructed and success- 
fully managed hotbed puts forward the 
garden season at least a month or six weeks. 

Indeed so well established is this principle that it is 
of general observance, not only by the commercial 
florist and gardener, but also by the amateur, who 
although he himself may not possess a greenhouse 
or hotbed or, indeed dream of such a luxury, still un- 
consciously utilizes another’s possession of the ‘con- 
venience when he purchases his tomato, cauliflower 
or cabbage plants of the florist, or peripatetic dealer 
of the sidewalk. Yet the hotbed is an easily acquired 
convenience. 

‘The particular form the construction of the hotbed 
shall assume will depend upon several things: the 
amount one wishes to expend upon it, the purpose for 
which it is intended, whether for permanent or tem- 
porary use, etc. If for uncertain tenure, aS in a 
rented place, or one where one’s stay is uncertain, 
the plank frame will be found preferable. ‘This may 
be made the full size of the pit or only a shallow frame 
of plank, extending only a foot or more below the 
surface of the earth, with the corner posts extending 
to the bottom of the pit to support it. ‘The size will 
depend upon the character and size of the sash to be 
employed, whether florists’ sash or discarded window 
sash. It will usually be found more convenient if the 
bed is of a width that can be reached across easily. 
‘The frame should be about a foot above the ground 
in front and eighteen inches inthe rear. ‘This will 
give sufficient slant to shed water and will concen- 
trate the fulness of the sunshine on the glass. 

The proper location for the hotbed is on the south 
side of a building or wall where it will get the greatest 
amount of sunshine and be protected from cold winds. 
It should be convenient to the house as the hotbed 
requires constant and timely attention and should, 
therefore, not be placed where it cannot be reached 
promptly, at any and all hours. 

Having constructed the frame, a pit sufhciently 
larger than the frame to admit it should be dug about 
four feet deep. If the season is cold or the hotbed 
started very early it will be necessary to dig the pit a 


foot larger all around and fill in around the outside of 


frame with manure to preserve the inside temperature. 

The sash may be arranged to slide on the frame or 
may be hinged to the back of the frame; this is more 
convenient in handling, and there should be a 
notched stick attached to the side to hold the sash at 
any desired angle when open. Having constructed 
the pit and placed the sash in position, it only remains 
to put it in commission. 

For this fresh horse manure is required. Only that 
gathered over night should be used and that from 


young, grain-fed horses is best. This should be 
placed directly in the pits, packing it down sufh- 
ciently to fill the pit snugly flush with the top. If 
the manure is dry it may be watered with hot water 
and it should contain an equal bulk or at least half 
its weight of straw or leaves, the object of the pres- 
ence of leaves or litter is to provide fuel for the fire 
which the fermentation of the manure creates; with- 
out this the manure would heat quickly and as soon 
die out, while the presence of the straw or leaves 
produces a lasting heat that will carry the hotbed 
forward for two or more weeks, or until the seeds 
have germinated and gotten a start. 

After placing the manure, place the sash in position 
and wait for the mass to heat. This will, usually, be 
in about twenty-four hours. When the mass is 
thoroughly heated it should be tramped down evenly 

this may best be done by laying a board on top 
and stamping heavily thereon. It should be made 
quite firm and as level as possible. 

Over this leveled manure, place a couple of inches 
of old, well rotted manure made fine and smooth. 
This is to keep the tender roots of the young plants 
from working down into the rank manure below in 
search of food and being injured thereby. Over 
the old manure place four or five inches of good 
garden loam and leaf-mould well incorporated, and 
the surface inch of soil should be run through a coal 
ash sieve to free it from all roughage. 

The soil should be moist, not dry or wet, and the 
sash should be placed and the soil allowed to warm 
up before planting the seed. 

Some judgment should be used in planting the 
seed. If more than one bed is used or partitions are 
inserted in one large bed, this will allow of the g growing 
of plants requiring the same general treatment, by 
themselves. Do not attempt to grow such plants as 
cabbage and cauliflowers—which love a cool tempera- 
ture—with heat-loving plants like tomatoes and 
peppers, but give them separate culture where their 
peculiarities can be indulged. 

Seeds that germinate at about the same time’should 
be given the same sash where practicable and tall 
growing plants should not be planted in front of low 
ones. Each plat of seed should be separated from its 
neighbor by thin strips of wood and all should be 
carefully labeled with the name and date of sowing. 

Seed planted in the hotbed, having the protection 
of the frame, does not require as deep planting as 
seed sown in the open ground where it is exposed to 
changing temperatures, cold wind, rain and burn- 
ing sun. Some seed should be merely covered, while 


others like the ricinus may be covered with a half 


inch of earth. When all the seeds are sown, water 
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carefully with a rubber sprinkler, or watering pot 


with a very fine rose, cover with newspapers, close the 

sash and leave until the seeds begin to germinate. 
\s the various plats sprout and the 

first leaves appear, the newspapers should be removed 


seeds in the 


from over them and placed on the glass immediately 
above them. On warm, pleasant days the sash may 
be opened sufficiently to admit air and to lower the 
temperature for the tem- 
perature rises very rapidly under glass on a sunny 
= at the same time anything like a draft across the 


bed should be 


when it becomes too hot, 


avoided. 

lhe hotbed must be watched closely the first few 
weeks. Should the sun go under a cloud when the 
is open on instantly 


sash a cool day, it must be 


House and Garden 


closed, lest the tender plants are chilled. 






Should it 
be closed on a cloudy one and the sun suddenly con- 
clude to shine, it must be watched that it does not 
burn and after the plants have gained some size it 
may be necessary to water two or three times a day. 

Plants in the hotbeds are much benefited by trans- 
planting, and wherever possible this should be done 
and so leave room for the more tender plant to be 
transplanted in fresh rows in the hotbeds. 

The time for starting the hotbeds varies in different 
localities, but for ordinary garden operations, the 
first of April or last of March is early enough in the 
latitude of Chicago. This will give sufficient time 
for the development of the plants before the time for 
planting out. 


A Plea for the Herb Garden 


By LAWRENCE 


UR British forefathers believed in the vir- 


tues of herbs, and extolled them in prose 
and verse. 

Here's pennyroyal and marygolds, 

Come, buy my nettle-tops. 

He re's water-cresses and scurVvy-grass, 
Come, buy my sage of virtue, ho! 
(ome, buy my wormwood and mugworts. 
Here's all fine herbs of every sort; 

Here's southernwood that’s very good, 
Dandelion and horseleek. 

He re s dragon's tongue and wood-sorrel, 
With bear’s-foot and horehound 

Let none despise the merry, merry cries 


Of famous London Town ! 


Most of these formerly well-known herbs, each 
having its own peculiar curative quality, are now 
almost unknown, but a reference to the herbals of 
Gerard or Turner, or to the “Acetaria” of John 
i velyn, would readily show that they were considered 
good for the various ills to which flesh is heir. 

The very earliest medicines were largely composed 
of herbs, and even to-day the learned prescription of 
a high priced New York specialist is likely to contain 
one ingredient which, under a formal Latin name, ts 
neither more nor less than a garden herb. 


he common marigold, for example, which Ger- 
ard calls “the Jackanapes-on-Horseback,” was at 
one time much used for soup or potages. In Miss 


Kdgeworth’s story of “Simple Susan” she explains 
how the petals of marigolds were added, as the last 
touch, to the broth made for an invalid mother. 
John Evelyn compares the common bugloss to the 
nepenthe of Homer, but adds that what we now call 
bugloss was not that of the ancients, but was borage, 
“tor the like virtue named corrago.” 

Borage is still cultivated in England in the neigh- 
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borhood of Oxford, and is used by some University 
students to give a delicate flavor to claret-cup. 

Smallage was simply wild celery, which is described 
as being like parsley, “ but greater, greener, and more 
bitter.”” Sweet cicely, or sweet chervil, is a kind of 
myrrh—*‘it adds a good relish to a sallet,” and the 
roots may be preserved or dried. Culpepper, in his 

“English Physician Enlarged,” published about 
1566, has much to say concerning the astrological 
virtues of the different herbs. The following words, 
for instance, represent his opinion of balm: “‘It is 
a herb of Jupiter and under Cancer, and strength- 
ens Nature much in all its actions. It causeth the 
mind and heart to become merry and reviveth the 
heart, especially of such who are overtaken in sleep, 
and driveth away all troublesome cares and thoughts 
out of the mind arising from melancholy or black 
choler.”’ 

The common form of balm, Melissa officinalis, 
sometimes known as “lemon-balm,”’ is still used in 
medicine to produce a slight perspiration, and more 
frequently as a flavoring material. 

In the United States to-day, we neglect herbs very 
seriously, while in England they are » half forgotten, 
although occasional reminders may be found in the 
form of an old-fashioned garden in which they are 
still planted every year. In Covent Garden Market 

(London) there are a few quaint old herb shops 
(stores) where the “simples” of our grandmothers 
may be bought. 

It is an easy matter to cultivate an herb garden, 
and in the midst of improv ements in flowers of all 

varieties, such a garden imparts a delightful old- 
world fragrance to the entire surroundings. More- 
over, herbs make a most exquisite addition to nearly 
every form of cookery. 






E. S. Cuitp, Architect 
O erect a residence which is part of the land- 
scape and not an inappropriate dwelling 
which seems to have been transplanted 
from some foreign soil, is not an easy task. That 
is the problem which is before the architects of to- 
day; not to be satisfied to make merely livable houses 
but homes which have beauty of line and every 
modern convenience. 

The architect, in this instance, has succeeded ad- 
mirably as is shown by the perspectiv e. The quaint 
windows, the low, sweeping roof and the strong, 
white columns in the center and the stone ones at 
the ends, which assist in supporting the second floor 
which extends over the porch, all combine to make 
an exterior which is both harmonious and pleasing. 
The shingled sides and roof of the house are stained 
a rich brown and the twin porch columns and the 
trim of the windows and doors are painted white. 
The foundation, chimneys and two of the porch col- 
umns and the abutments on either side of the porch 
steps are all of local stone which gives a rustic ap- 
pearance which is very picturesque. 

The porch is so arranged that it does not darken 
the rooms in the front of the house. The reception 
hall, fifteen by sixteen feet, has an open hreplace 
of brick, opposite the front door. ‘The stairway is 
at the side with a seat in the bay window. At the 
left of the hall is a reception room, twelve by eleven 
feet, which has wide openings from the dining-room 
and the hall. The dining-room has an open fire- 
place and is connected with the kitchen by a butler’s 
pantry which is well supplied with dressers for 
china, etc. The kitchen has a stairway to the 
second floor, a pantry and a back porch. One 
chimney contains flues for the kitchen range, furnace 
and fireplaces in the hall and dining-room. 

There are four chambers and a bath-room on the 
second floor. Each of the rooms has a good sized 
closet and there is a linen closet in the hall. Two 
rooms are finished on the third story and there is 
plenty of space for storage. ‘The cellar contains the 
necessary coal bins, a laundry and a servants’ toilet 
room. It is specihed to heat this house with steam 
heat and it is to be lighted by electricity. 

The first floor is finished in whitewood, stained 
chestnut in the hall, reception- room and dining- 
room and left natural in the kitchen and pantries. 
The bedrooms on the second and third floors are in 
whitewood, painted white and the bath-room has an 
imitation tiled wainscot. 

This house, planned by E. S. Child, architect, of 
New York, can be erected now for about $9,000. 





Small Houses Which are Good 


II. 
E. G. W. Dietricn, Architect 


N the planning of small houses the architect is 
usually confronted with the request to incor- 
porate in it all of those devices and conven- 

iences which characterize a complete modern estab- 
lishment, to install them in a very small fraction of 
the space usually allotted to them and in addition 
thereto to perform the task with an expenditure of 
money which at once precludes the possibility of its 
accomplishment. ‘To reconcile these widely diverg- 
ing conditions requires a master. A master of diplo- 
macy as well as a master of ingenuity and resource 
who will keep paring down from both sides of the 
proposition until it is brought within the range of the 
possibilities. Once arrived at this point the architect 
is filled with ambition to attain the desired end and 
enters into the work with enthusiasm. 

Those sterner qualities which are generally upper- 
most when engaged in designing public buildings or 
the elaborate homes of the very rich, are exchanged 
for a tender regard; the home feeling is aroused, 
ideals are reared and the small house is an accom- 
plished fact, replete with the charm of a home, where 
more than protection from the elements is found. 

He at once discovers anew that which he has known 
for years, that beauty in buildings, inheres less to 
features than to line and proportion, and that while 
sincerity and truth in design and construction are 
qualities which-can be departed from only under the 
most severe penalties, the omission of ornamentation 
carries with it no retribution. ‘The architect who 
tries to attain the true domestic quality in his 
work, a feeling too often entirely lacking in homes 
of low cost, finds a peculiar pleasure in design- 
ing a small house. The restrictions of limited 
cost and consequent limited area in which to 
work, present new and interesting difficulties which 
have to be surmounted. 

In the house of Mr. W. A. Bradshaw, Jr., of James- 
town, N. Y., illustrated herewith, many points of 
extreme excellence are presented and among them 
may be noted complete isolation of routes for 
servants, the hedging in of the kitchen which pre- 
vents sounds reaching the living-rooms, and the 
thorough ventilation of the kitchen by a separate flue. 
The house is compact and the relative position of the 
rooms renders it an easy one to care for. Wall space 
for furniture has been kept in mind, and abundant 
closet space has been provided. A gambrel roof is 
used and the exterior is covered entirely with shin- 
gles. The trim isa creamy white and the shingles 
are stained arich brown. ‘The house was built only 


a few years ago and cost complete, about $4,000. 
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By G. 


PART 


S evidence of the increasing interest in this 
country in that most beautiful, most esthetic 
plant of all the floral kingdom, the orchid, 

there has been organized in New York City during 

the past few months the Society of Amateur Orchid 
Cultivators. It does not follow by any means that 
every member 1s, strictly spe aking, an amateur, for as 

a matter of fact, one may find in this organization the 

names of the best known orchid growers in the coun- 

try, and also the names of those who are not even 
amateurs, but merely orchid enthusiasts. 

Ir would be difficult to find any branch of plant 
culture so full of interesting possibilities, of such con- 


stant revelations as 


follow even a super- an 


heial study of orch- 
idaceous plant life. 


“Why my 


are like great fami- 


ore hids 


lies of children to 
me,” said a well- 
known horticultur- 
ist the other day 
“Everyone of them 
seems human, with 


no two e@xXac tly 


alik c 


of the same species. 


even when 


(Of course there 1s a 
close resemblance 
ot the blossoms on 
the same stalk, but 
this next plant, its 
neighbor or closet 
still its relative, is as different as are our own broth- 
It is intensely interesting to learn 
that each part of a flower has its share of the com- 
mon labor; that “the spots and fringes, silken cur- 
tains and waving banners, delicate or pungent odors 
are not mere adornments, but all are essential to the 
scheme for the perpetuation of this 1 


’ ’* 
ers and sisters 


race of plants, 
‘though they do not spin, they 
toil with a wisdom and fore sight that Solomon might 
have envied.’ 

As every plant lover knows, the orchids, though 
extremely diverse within certain limits and differing 
superficially in many ways, are still formed upon one 


and as one has said, 


common plan which ts really only a modification of 


that observable in such flowers as the narcissus or 
snowdrop. 


The flower of an orchid has three inner divisions 


(petals), and three outer divisions (sepals), mostly of 


go 
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the same texture and petal-like appearance. One of 
the inner set, the /abellum or lip, which is really the 
upper petal turned upside down, “to enable insects, ’ 

as Darwin says, “to enter the flower more easily,’”’ has 
often a fluted edge or it may have either a beautiful 
or a grotesque shape, and is generally the most bril- 
liantly colored of the petals. Besides secreting the 
nectar, and forming the receptacle for holding this 
fluid, ics attractive appearance draws to the plant the 
tiny animal life, the necessary agent for its propa- 
gation, thus making it the most important of the 
external envelopes of the flower. Just how impor- 
tant it is, one realizes when told that with hardly an 
exception the 
orchid depends so 
entirely upon in- 
sects for fertiliza- 
tion that the failure 
to perform its func- 
tions would result 
in the extinction of 
this family of plant 
life. Several orch- 
ids belonging to the 
Arethusezx, have 
lips so sensitive that 
at the least touch 
they spring up and 
imprison the in- 
sect, forcing it 
against the pollen 
masses which ad- 
here to and are 
carried off on its 
body as it escapes through some narrow passage. 
In perhaps half an hour the lips open and are ready 
for the next visitor. 

The wise men assert that in some species there 
are secret springs and hair triggers that are sud- 
denly let loose, launching tiny barbs or arrows 
against repacious ants or bees which have eaten 
their way to these life- -giving centers and by this 
means, the seed destined to insure the plant from 
perpetual sterility is saved from destruction. 

‘The stamens in most flowers surround in a ring the 
pistils. ‘‘ There is but one well-developed stamen in 
all common orchids which is confluent with the pistils 
and together they form the column. Ordinary sta- 
mens consist of a filament (not always seen in the 
orchid) which carries the anther—a sort of case filled 
with the waxy or meal-like pollen which fertilizes the 
pistil. ‘The division of the anther into two cells is so 





distinct in some species as to appear like two an- 


thers.’ 


and anterior surfaces of two 
petals and sepals may unite to 
form a roof or hood over the 
labellum, or spreading apart, 
give the blossom the appear- 
ance of a moth or winged in- 
sect. 

Can we wonder at the intri- 
cacy of the orchid mechanism 
after marvelling at the deli- 
cacy of tint and structure of 
these fairy-like creatures which 
float in the 


appear to very 
atmosphere? Is it strange 
too, that barbarous African 
natives, apparently devoid of 


all imagination or poetic sense, 
upon beholding this daintiest, 
most elite of all flora have 
saluted it with a “good day, 
sweet lady ?”’ 

It is a common but most un- 
fortunate fallacy that the or- 
chid plant is a luxury for the 
wealthy, and we find the idea 
is general that they must be 


nurtured under great heat 
and at great expense. Those 


who associate with plant life 
in greenhouse or conservatory 
should have a more or less gen- 
eral collection of the aristo- 
cratic orchid. H. A. Burberry, 
a well-known English horticul- 
turist, tells us that “orchids 
are easy to grow and their cul- 
ture is not necessarily expen- 
sive, in fact,” he continues, 
“orchid culture has become 
the common heritage of all.” 
It has been shown that when 
once the nature of the plant is 
thoroughly understood, much 
less attention is requisite than 
would be thought necessary 
to grow them successfully. 


Some tropical plants still bafle the most experienced 
cultivators, owing of course to imperfect knowledge 
of climatic and natural conditions of the peculiar 
There are only a few of the 
varieties that are really expensive, apart from a 
or an extremely rare species. 

A beautiful variety of the popular genus Odonto- 
glossum, named Oncidium crispum, a native of Co- 


species under treatment. 


es ° ’° 
new discovery 


The stigmas which collect the grains of 
pollen and carry them down to the sawdust-like sub- 
stance in the seed- -pod, are formed from the upper 
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of the pistils. 

















PITCHER PLANT (Nepenthes Dicksoniana) 


dom. 





lombia and Brazil, blossoming principally in March, 
April and May, and which deserves a prominent 
place in every collection of cool orchids is pure hasable 
at two dollars a plant. 
vocate the buying and growing of orchids as a pecu- 


Iti is not our intention to ad- 


niary speculation, but we do 

claim that their cultiva- 
tion, and “the enjoyment of 
their great loveliness’”’ is with- 
in the province of persons of 
very moderate means. “It 
would be folly to buy rubbish, ”’ 
as some one has said, merely 
for the sake of saying “I grow 
orchids.” It would be equal 
folly to buy small and insig- 
nificant plants because cheap. 
Orchids at best are slow 
growing, and small weakly 
plants require extra attention 
and are sure to prove unsat- 
isfactory. 

Thomas Moore, another 
celebrated British botanist, 
wrote in 1857 that “ the superb 
race of orchids, so varied 1 
general appearance and so 
variegated in habits,” were 
primarily divided into two dis- 
tinct classes, i.e, the epiphytes, 
those found inhabiting trop- 
ical or semi-tropical countries 
where they adhere by tortuous 
roots to branches of trees, or 
luxuriate amongst decaying 
vegetable matter; and the ter- 
restrial, from the fact of their 
growing naturally in the earth, 
on mountains, in meadows, 
or in wet, swampy places; 
many of them re 
in temperate zones. There 
were in his time, some three 
thousand known species, only 
a part of which were in culti- 
vation. Some were small and 
insignificant but others were of 
the most resplendent and at- 
tractive plant life to be found 
in the whole vegetable king- 


In 1894 there were fifty-nine known native 


species and varieties of the terrestrial class growing 
in the Atlantic States north of the Carolinas. 

But the epiphytes, with their remarkable gamut 
of colors ranging from pure white to the deepest, 
richest reds and purples, their subtle perfumes and 
the Oriental-like sense of mystery which envelops 
their origin and habits are by far the most interesting 
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When we realize that these clus- 
ters of aerial plants and blossoms, the chief charm of 
the city florists’ display windows, the pride of nur- 


ot the two classes 


series and conservatories, and the choicest blossoms 
of bridal bouquets and table displays, are here solely 
through the efforts of daring, intrepid collectors who 
have at the risk of life and limb, explored the densest 
jungles or the rugged mountain summits of Central 
and South America, of Asia, Africa and the Pacific 
and South Atlantic islands,—then we begin to appre- 
ciate more Pal the —- and worth of the most 
ravishing of Mother Nature’s inanimate creations. 
Many of dhe collectors are free-lances, organizing 
their expeditions at their own expense, and are to-day 
generally French or Belgian. One might write a 
volume 
how they have undergone the 
yellow fever, and all the diseases common to 
tropical countries, the constant fear of poisonous 
snakes and insects, the difficulties with unscrupulous 
interpreters and officials, of the danger from treach- 
erous natives, and still worst of all, the possible and 
often quite probable loss of an entire collection. 


ravages of malaria, 


g2 


on their experiences and hardships, of 


Colombia is a favorite resort for collectors owing 
to the great variety of plants found in its higher lands 
and has with Costa Rica a favorable climate—but 
malarial Panama is the most dreaded of Central and 
South America. An aged German, now an expert 
with one of our leading horticulturists, tells of many 
journeys made in the interiors of these countries. 
“After landing at some principal port (we always 
went in pairs for greater safety) it was our business to 
proc ure first a competent guide and interpreter. 
Then there were mules to buy, natives to hire, the 
necessary stock of dried beef, white beans, our princi- 
pal sustenance, onions, flour, sugar, coffee and tea, 
machetes and axes for cutting through tangled under- 
growth or hewing down trees and not the least im- 
portant, arms and ammunition. We might be away 
for three months at a time, wholly cut off from the 
outside world. ‘The orchids as they were discovered, 
their roots clinging fast to the branches of gigantic 
trees and their blossoms dancing in the sunlight far 
above our heads, must be secured by our natives who 
either climbed up to them and cut them away, or 
down must come the entire tree. Then the plants 
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were dried to get the Sap out and were packed 


in bags or boxes so 
pack saddles for the 
mules. 

In my time wewould 
find the seaports full 
of orchid hunters. 
‘There were many Ger- 
mans then in the busi- 
ness and every tap- 
room would be filed 
with these men and 
with Indians who had 
brought down the 
Odontoglossums for 
sale. 

“Now came the 
work of exporting. 
The plants were in 
crates about two feet 
six inches by three feet 
in size, holding from 
forty to fifty. If for- 


tunate, we might have 
from four to five thou- 
sand plants, which if 
they reached their des- 
tination in good con- 
dition, 


would net us 


constructed 


as 


to form 











PHALAENOPSIS SCHILLERIANA 


about seventy-five cents each. Yet, out of this we 
must pay a fifteen per cent export duty, and later, an 
import duty. But constant fevers and overdoses of 
quinine, the only available remedy, affected my head, 
and I'll let younger men kill themselves if they want to.” 
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Chat this condition 
of things is the same 
to-day 1s illustrated by 
the statement of Julius 
Roehrs, a well-known 
New lersey nursery- 
man who has four men 
at present in the trop- 
ics. Oneof these men 
recently wrote of los- 
ing twenty of his na- 
tives from yellow fever. 
The following extracts 
are from a letter 
received from another 
of the men, a French 
collector of man y 
years experience. 

* HONDA, Oct., IQ 
My dear Mr 
sing Bogota the other 
day | found your kind 
letter telling of the for- 
tunate arrival of the 
orchids. | have had 
no heart to write be- 
fore. Oh yes, | have 
more than time to write 
you, but I get in such 
a tempel that it is difh- 
cult to write anybody. 
lo tell you the truth | PHALANOPSIS 
am feeling quite sad all 





Pas- 


over with the business. You may fancy how horrihed 
| was at the misery and disheartedness of the people 

To begin with, from Borongerilla 
was fourteen long days 1n literally a 


of Colombia. 
to Honda, | 
cholera hospital 

“We had no less than ninety-hve deaths on board 
during the passage. 
those poor fellows from ten to sixty years of age, 
soldiers, dying of hunger, dysentery and yellow fever. 
| fared the best all through that passage. Mon Dieu! 
not even a Christian burial—their bodies were simply 
thrown overboard into the ri\ er. 

‘Next at Honda | found the recommendations and 
advice given me to be equally treacherous. After 
three weeks looking around in the districts, | de- 
termined to set up at Nataguinio. The people were 
come down from the hills lest they be 

\ll the houses had been burned. The 
homes, and ‘after the war the 


afraid 
recruited. 
people had no 
drought. ’ 
“The plants were very much shrivelled. I had 
started with a lot of seventy-hve cases and pushed 
on, killing my brave mules. Five trips like that in 
six months made by the Spanish 


What | suffered 


and such roads 
conqueror and never repaired since. 
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| had to watch the agony of 
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association with these men | 
can't tell you. What work to secure enough wood 
to build rafts. S. sent another letter that one hundred 
cases were all lost. Came down with two rafts in 
hve days—thought it would be wise to embark them 
in the River Magdalena. Next by his instruc- 
tions | went to S. at Muzo, but this was a loss 
for me for the plants were never collected. This 
is where the celebrated mine of Esmeralda of the 
Colombian government is located. However, I got 
SIX Cases. 

“Then I started for the Crespum with one hundred 
men, Colombians, trying to make a living and at 
heart ready to kick out all foreigners.’ 

E very collector has his especial territories and may 
go again and again to the same place. 

Another retired orchid hunter told of going out 
from Bogota with his natives, and of gathering a 
large quantity of plants, but when loaded down and 
on their return, they discovered specimens so much 
finer that the first lot was thrown away. The next 
year this man was much astonished to find the dis- 
carded plants in excellent condition and growing in 
the moss at the foot of thetrees. This time they 
were not abandoned. 


from three months’ 









ORTY years ago Americans 
knew little about tapestry and 
cared less. The uniformity 

of machine-made fabrics appealed to 
them more than the individuality of 
hand-made. They did not appreci- 
ate art in wood and wool and plaster 
and stone because they were not fa- 
miliar with it. For most of them art 
began and ended with easel paintings, 
of which they bought inferior or pre- 
tended originals at prices that seemed 
to constitute them “ patrons of art.” 
In Europe also tapestry was not held at its true 
worth. Valuable pieces dating from the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries were stowed away in garrets 
or relegated to barns and stables. The number of 
tapestry weavers at the Gobelins descended as low 
as twenty-five and the number of yards produced in 
a year to twelve. At Aubusson the industry was in a 
bad way. Nowhere was there enthusiasm for the 
decorative fabric that excels all others in beauty and 
lastingness. At that time a museum of tapestries 
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By GEORGE LELAND HUNTER 


might have been bought for little. Ten thousand 
dollars could do as much as half a million now. 
For illustration of this, consult the catalogue of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum at South Kensington. 
A sixteenth century Flemish tapestry ten feet high 
by eight feet six inches wide was purchased in 
1866 for $120. Another similar tapestry ten feet by 
twelve feet nine inches, for $50. 

William Cowper Prime, first vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art of New York City, was 
far in advance of his compatriots. ‘Through his 
efforts a chair in the history of art was established at 
Princeton College, his alma mater, to which in 1889 
he gave his important collection of ceramics. His 
“Pottery and Porcelain of all Times and Nations” 
was published in 1877. He studied particularly the 
history of book illustration, and brought together 
a valuable collection of wood engravings of the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries. About 1870 he 
purchased the five Alexander tapestries that form the 
subject of this article, and which his acquaintance 
with sixteenth century design rendered him peculiarly 
able to appreciate. These tapestries hung in the 
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dining-room of his house in East Twenty-third Street, 
New York, until his death in 1905. 

Che most famous collections of Flemish tapestries 
are those at Madrid and Vienna. ‘The former are 
illustrated and described in Valencia’s two folio 
volumes, that can be consulted at the library of the 
Metropolitan Museum; the latter in the first four 
volumes of the “Jahrbuch der kunsthistorischen 
Sammlungen der osterreichischen Kaiserhauses,”’ at 
the Avery Library of Columbia University. Both 
books give drawings of the marks or monograms 
that are often found on Flemish tapestries of the 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries; and fre- 


quently in connection with the mark of the city of 


Brussels, that is a shield between two B’s, the first 
of which is reversed. A comparison of these marks 
with one another, and with contemporary monograms 
found on pottery and engravings, identifies the marks 
that,are woveninto the lower part of the right bor- 
der of three of Mr. Prime’s Alexander tapestries as 
those of a sixteenth century merchant weaver. The 
style and weave of the tapestries point definitely to 
the first half of the sixteenth century. 

lhe most famous tapestry mere hant or contractor 
of the pe riod w as P eter Van Alst (also spelle “dd Aelst) 
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of Brussels. It was he who 
wove for Pope Leo X., under 
the direction of the Flemish 
painter Bernard van Orley, 
the marvelous Acts of the 
Apostles designed by Ra- 
phael. The original painted 
models or cartoons of these 
tapestries are to-day in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum 
having been acquired for 
England by Charles I. The 
tapestries themselves are 
still in the Vatican, where 
they were first shown in the 
Sistine chapel, for which they 
were made, on Christmas 
day, 1519. 

About Peter van Alst we 
have documentary informa- 
tion in the account books of 
Philip the Handsome, who 
was son of the Emperor 
Maximilian I., father of the 
Emperor Charles V., regent- 
husband of Queen Joanna of 


Spain, and who inherited 
Brussels and the rest of 
Flanders from his mother, 
Mary of Burgundy. Under 


date of 1497 we read (with 
some omissions): 

“To Pierre d’Enghien, tapestry merchant, living at 
Brussels, the sum MIII livres VII sols III deniers, 
for a chamber of tapestry with shepherds and shep- 
herdesses, that he has sold to Monseigneur (Philip 
the Handsome) to use at his very noble pleasure.” 

Under date of June, 1504: “To Pierre d’Enghien, 
called d’Alost (Alost being the French form of the 
Flemish town of Aelst), tappissier of Monseigneur, 
eight hundred and thirteen livres for five pile rugs 
from Turkey.”’ 4 

In 1511 Pierre van Aelst is qualified as “valet de 
chambre et tappissier de Monseigneur.”” In 1521 
“Pieter van Alst tappissier resident at Brussels” 
receives CXI livres for eight pieces of verdure 
tapestry. 

It was about this time that the fashion of signing 
tapestries came into vogue—a fashion that was en- 
couraged in 1528 by government edict. So that 
while we do not know how long Peter van Alst con- 
tinued his business activity, we may be sure that 
tapestries woven for him after that year would be 
signed. 

For the convenience of the reader I have had the 
monograms sketched as they appear on the Alex- 
ander tapestries. “Two of these are reproduced on 


the first, and one on the third 
page of this article. In only 
one of the large illustrations, 
“Alexander kneeling before 
the High Priest of the Jews,” 
can the mark be discerned. 

The mark before us is com- 
paratively simple. The only 
obscurity comes from the 
changes that have been in- 
flicted by age and ignorant 
repairers, whose treatment of 
monograms can be judged by 
the weird things they do to 
woven inscriptions and titles, 
transposing letters and even 
words. 

Let us study the mono- 
grams. In all of them the 
letters ST are clear. In one 
the A at the bottom is clear, 
in another obscure, in another 
without crossbar. In all the 
letter | or L is found at the 
left of the S. The variation 
of the marks from a clear 
spelling of ALST is less 
than from one another. And 
among all the Flemish tapestry 
merchants and weavers, lists 
of whose names have been 
published in the great “ His- 
toire Generale de la Tapis- 
serie,’ a copy of which is in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, : 
Alst is the only name for which this monogram could 
stand. ‘That it is his monogram | am convinced. 

As to the date of Mr. Prime’s Alexander tapestries 
there can be no doubt. ‘The taste of a century or 
even half a century later would have revolted at panels 
so crowded with figures. It would have hesitated to 
introduce into the foreground floriation inherited 
from the Gothic fifteenth century, and into the 
border such a luxurious wealth of human and animal 
figures, fruits and flowers. I regard the border, 
which is the same on all the tapestries except as en- 
larged for the wider ones, as one of the finest creations 
of Renaissance inspiration interpreted by a crafts- 
manship full of Gothic feeling. 

The coloring of both panels and borders is superb. 
The accentuation of light and shade in the stripes 
that frame the panel, showing that the light comes 
from above on the left, is characteristic of the Renais- 
sance, and most interesting to compare with Gothic 
handling of the same situation as illustrated in my 
article on the “ Burgundian Tapestries at the Metro- 
politan Museum” in the December number of the 
English “ Burlington Magazine.” 
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The salamander in the upper border on the left is 
so characteristic of Francis I. of France that one can 
hardly help associating the tapestries with him, 
especially as he was a great amateur of the art, and 
not only bought and ordered tapestries in Flanders 
but even set up looms of his own at Fontainebleau. 
The Alexander series would be one natural for him 
to select after his victory at Marignano in 1515, but 
before his defeat at Pavia in 1525, where he was 
captured by the Emperor Charles V. 

Regarding the designer of the tapestries we have 
no evidence. The borders are strangely like some 
of Primaticcio’s ornament at Fontainebleau. But 
they also resemble borders designed by Bernard von 
Orley, mentioned above as superintending Alst’s 
work on the Raphael tapestries. Moreover the 
character of the faces and figures is so typically 
Flemish as to imply a Flemish designer as well as 
Flemish weavers. 

Alexander was a favorite subject for tapestry 
designers. The inventories of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries are full of Alexander suites. ‘The 
set particularly associated with the Gobelins was 
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from paintings by Charles Le Brun in the last half of 
the seventeenth century. There are two important 
sixteenth century Alexander suites in the Imperial 
Austrian collection at Vienna, which it would be 
interesting to compare with the set before us. 

The legendary history of Alexander, which tap- 
estry designers usually followed, is much more thrill- 
ing than the real one. 

It came from Persian and Egyptian sources, was 
composed in Greek in Byzantium about the eighth 
century, and being translated into Latin spread 
through Western Europe. About the middle of the 
twelfth century, when the romances of Charlemagne 
flourished most, a French poet, Alberic de Besancon, 
introduced Alexander into the vernacular. Of his 
poem only 105 lines remain. 
the twelfth century a long romance in lines of twelve 
syllables—from which the name of Alexandrine for 
this form of verse—was started by Lambert li Tors 
and finished by Alexandre de Bernay. In a few 
years the Alexander Saga was found in various poetic 
forms. 

Of Alexander’s supposed meeting with the high 
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first saluted the high priest. 


Towards the end of 






priest of the Jews, Josephus, the Jewish Historian of 
the first century, says: 

“When Alexander saw the multitude at a distance 
in white garments, while the priests stood clothed 
with fine linen, and the high priest in purple and scar- 
let clothing, with his mitre on his head, having the 
golden plate whereon the name of God was engraved, 
he approached by himself and adored the name and 
The Jews also did 
altogether with one voice salute Alexander and en- 
compassed him about; whereupon the kings of Syria 
and the rest were surprised, and supposed him dis- 
ordered in his mind. However Parmenio alone 
went up to him and asked how it came to pass that, 
when all others adored him, he should adore the 
high priest of the Jews. To whom he replied, “1 
did not adore him, but God who hath honored him 
with his high priesthood, and I believe that I bring 
this army under his divine conduct.”’ 

| should like also to explain that Clitus, whose 
funeral is pictured, was Alexander’s close friend and 
had saved his life at the battle of the Granicus, but 


was slain by him in a fit of passion at a banquet. 
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Being a Plea for Another Style of Gardening 


By J. DONALD MARTIN 


MONG some of the older writers on land- 
scape, Sir Uvedale Price has gone to great 
length to classify the beauty of outdoor life 

into the following orders: the sublime, the pictur- 
esque and the beautiful. He goes on to prove that it 
is almost beyond human achievement to create the 
sublime under any conditions, as the Master hand 
alone can produce it. This is such a self-evident 
truth that we need not enter upon it further in 
this article on small suburban properties. ‘The pic- 
turesque may only be 
obtained in its high- 

est degree on properties ; 
that have extent, 
that are extremely broken 
in contour, and natu- 
rally rugged. One would 
hardly find these three 
qualities on properties 


some 





* 


such as we are con- 
sidering, and if we did, 
few people would care to 
live surrounded by that 
Ww ild necessa ry to 
the absolute picturesque. 

The dividing line be- 
tween the picturesque 
and the beautiful is so 
fine that we may say that 
these two orders flow into 
each other, intermingling 
in such a way that it is 
impossible to separate 
them — yet between the 
two extremes of these 
orders, there is such a 
marked difference that we THE 
must recognize both. 

While few would care to be always surrounded by 
only the picturesque, a touch of this order is often 
extremely stimulating; so we can, at least, combine 
the picturesque and the beautiful in such a way that 
small views that have some of the qualities of each may 
be obtained on different parts of our small property. 

Certainly the beauty with which it is most desirable 
to surround a home is that which will live in the 
hearts of the family in after years; that quiet, digni- 
hed repose and feeling of mystery which are seldom 
found on small properties, except in a few extremely 
old places, where the gardeners confined themselves 
to formal work. 
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As a means of comparison, let us consider the treat- 
ment of some large properties which has been pro- 
ductive of especially good results. Here the house 
and stable are usually placed some distance from 
the highway, and a feeling of privacy is acquired 
by mere distance. ‘The driveways approach through 
well- kept lawns or meadows made doubly attractive 
by beautiful plant life. Every turn in the road means 
a new view, and many varied pictures of interest 
delight the eye before the house and gardens are 
reached. In many cases 
the estate has a park-like 
effect and, on account of 
the extent of the grounds, 
one feels free from intru- 
sion—beyond the multi- 
tude—and when one goes 
into the country or sub- 
urbs, is this not what is 
wanted? ‘To be beyond 
the dust and the grime 
and the noise and the 
worry that have been 
with us all day? 

On these large estates 
we find a kind of beauty 
that is altogether out of 
the reach of the holder 
of a property of three or 
four acres, although very 
oftenone sees small places 
laid out on these princi- 
ples. If property holders 
inone locality would 
combine with the idea of 
treating the picture as a 
whole, this method would 
undoubtedly be excellent. 
Then the highway would be a part of the general 
scheme, and a park-like effect might be obtained; 
but I fear that day must be relegated to the far 
distant future. At present, these places are parks it 
miniature. ‘The boundary hedging is about a 
high; masses of shrubs are placed in the corners and 
along the boundaries; a few more at the house; a 
tree or two on the lawn; a spot of formal gardening, 
and the place is complete. | have the greatest sympa- 
thy for the owner, where he has shown that an effort 
has been made to create’ a pleasing effect with such 
poor results. 

Let us now see what can be done to produce 
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A BRIGHT CORNER IN THE 


effects that are undoubtedly desirable. In 
my opinion, privacy is of great importance. It is 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, to obliterate 
the boundaries on this place, as the distances are 
not sufficient. We have then the choice of recog- 
nizing this line as the line of a garden, or of making 
an ineffectual attempt to hide it with trees and 
shrubs, which only helps to attract attention more 
strongly to it. Let us recognize this line, and 
make our property an enclosed garden, with the 
beauty that we see in the immediate surroundings 
of so many old English houses. Hedges may be 
grown to a height that will insure us against intru- 
sion; or fences or walls of good design may be erected 
and draped with vines. To erect a boundary of 
such proportions and density that would completely 
shut off all communication with the outside world, 
or create the feeling of imprisonment, should be 
avoided. Judgment and taste must dictate the 
height at which this boundary should be erected. 

Let us now continue the development of our garden. 
We want a garden that will be a pleasure to wander 
through; not a flaring, glaring mass of color; or a 
picture that is taken in at a glance; but rather, let 
us subdivide it in such a manner that there will be a 
number of enclosures, which will be treated differ- 
ently, just as all well planned gardens are treated. 
These enclosures need not and should not be massed 
with flowers, making the question of maintenance an 
overwhelming one, for there are many gardens, 
among them some of the best, where there are few 
or no flowers at all; just a bright touch of color at the 
base of a dial or around a pool. These gardens 
should be used as the separate rooms of a house, and 
the furniture, which, in this case, consists of flowers, 


certain 





FLOWER GARDEN 


shrubs, trees, seats, pools, etc., should 
be made to correspond to the use to 
which each section is to be put. 

The fault to be found with most 
places of this size is, that there is not 
enough of interest to be found on 
them, and when an owner has a 
choice bit he will invariably place it 
before your eyes, in a position where 
it is never out of sight, thus making 
it impossible for you to discover it for 
yourself. 

Imagine the charm of two enclosed 
lawns one shaded, the other bright 
with sunlight, except for a patch of 
shadow cast by a feathery foliaged 
tree. Imagine these lawns separated 
by a hedged walk bordered with flow- 
ers, with only glimpses of lawn 
through arches as you walk to the 
house. Picture a long walk of flow- 
ering fruits, ending in an architec- 
tural feature, backed with dark green 
foliage. Half way along this path we enter one more 
enclosure,—a simple, old-fashioned garden, with its 
pool and bird baths reflecting the flowers all sum- 
mer long. ‘This gardenis in an angle of the house, 
to which we have entrance, thus making an outside 
living-room, partially shaded by trees that border 
the tennis court beyond. 

If we continue this treatment the service section 
is used in the general scheme, but 


need not be 
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HEDGES ENCLOSING LAWN 








LOW STONE WALL AROUND TERRACE 
practical uses 
in fact. it may be made to work into the scheme in 


unsightly because it 1s yiven over 
such a manner that only on certain days will its use 
be known The drives and stables, if the prop- 
erty boast of included in this formal 
treatment, and often adds wonders if properly placed 


there 


f these, may be 


and used, for the more 
not too crowded, the more 
making a place of varied beauty 

Shrubs may still be used in this formal treatment. 
Even irregular masses may back the tennis court, o 
other feature forming the enclosure at this particular 
part. Masses or specimens may be placed against 
the house without spoiling the general scheme: in 
fact, touches of informality will be a relief from the 
straight lines all about. 


Che character and design of the house, the lay of 


the ground, and the sizes, are so varied, that, of course 
no rule could be made that would apply to any 
two places; but | have tried to pic- 

ture the < 
where, and what might be made of 
them if were only bold 
enough to treat his in this manner, 


properties one sees every- 
some one 


Che natural criticism to be made ts 
lot cuts it up too 
much and makes appear smaller. 
Does appear smaller when 
the partitions are erected ? Of course 
this would be true if the 
were bounded at a height that would 
enable one to look over and see them 
all; or, so small, that they would 
appear like boxes. I can imagine 
nothing more unbeautiful than a series 


that sub-dividing 
house 


enclosures 
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is on a property, if 
opportunity there is of 


FRUITS, 






of box-like arrangements, all of one 
size and shape, treated in a similar 
manner. The size of the house in 
comparison with the grounds, and the 
extent of the grounds themselves 
would have to determine the size and 
number of enclosures, and also the 
treatment of each. If you will think 
of some old place on which you have 
been, where the box hedging has 
grown to the height of the eye, or 
over, Where you had to look through 
the entrance rather than over the 
hedge to see what was beyond, did 
you then have the feeling that the 
place was cut up because you could 
not see all of it at once? This en- 
closure has given you a feeling of 
privacy, and at every turn a new and 
beautiful picture has greeted the eye; 
pictures that you never dreamed were 
there, because at first they were hid- 
den. The spirit of long ago pervades 
the place, and you are delighted. 

Another question that is natural to arise is the 
comparative cost of this work. All I can say is, that 
the additional amount required to create such a series 
of pictures would be so trifling in comparison with the 
greater amount of beauty produced that in a short 
time your investment would be doubled, and there 
are prope rties where this method would be less ex- 
pe a than placing rare trees around the lawn. 

Vhile in England the enclosed garden has reached 
its me st and most beautiful dev elopment, yet in the 
more southern countries the ““patio’ * fulfils in a meas- 
ure the same purpose, giving privacy amid surround- 
ings of floral embellishment and luxurious comfort. 

» the photographs shown with this article you will 
see a property tre ated on the enclosure style, and we 
will leave it to your judgment as to whether you would 
not prefer this as a home to some you have seen 
treated in the prevalent style. 





HEDGES AND FLOWERS IN THE POOL GARDEN 
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THE HOUSE 


HIS is the month of winds so as early as pos- 
sible it is well to see that there are no loose 
bricks in the chimneys, or shingles on the 

which can be readily dislodged. Have the 
chimneys s pointed up, the roofs overlooked, ice bridges 
broken in the gutters, and all detached things made 
secure. Look to the windows also, have the putty 
renewed around the panes of glass, and the catches 
for the shutters repaired if necessary. 

If additions, or alterations, are to be made to the 
house this spring, this is the time to get the plans 
out, so that work may begin as soon as the frost is 
out of the ground. Possibly it has been thought 
well to add a living-room, a summer kitchen or even 
a piazza, and if so it is most desirable not to postpone 
preparations. 

There is nothing more attractive than a house 
which has been built bit by bit as necessity required, 
or the purse permitted, provided the building has 
been done in accordance with a well defined plan. 
Unless you are wiser than the majority—much wiser 

—do not attempt to be your own architect. Make 

up your mind what you want and then take your plan, 
or plans, to one who has had experience in dealing 
with such material. In this way you will save your- 
self much vexation and, in all probability, the appear- 
ance of your house. Windows cannot be cut even 
in a side wall with impunity, nor plazzas added with- 
out careful consideration. 
design and must be made to accord with the rest. 
A rural porch on a city house is like a gingham apron 
on a velvet gown—or, if you will, vice-versa—inevi- 
tably a misfit. It is this disregard of appropriateness 
and continuity which gives many houses such a sorry 
appearance. Look around in your own neighbor- 
hood and see how many squint or grimace, or are rest- 
less and uneasy. 

But if you can add a piazza, or porch, do it by all 
means—and have it if possible two stories in height. 
Not one which will be merely a passage-way, an 
approach, or indeed an ornament, but an outdoor 
living-room. Have it deep enough to afford protec- 
tion from the weather and secluded enough to insure 
real privacy. Two story porches, or galleries, are 


roof, 


very common in the South, and there if anywhere the 
question of comfortable living in summer has been 
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solved. Such an outdoor living-room is not to be 
reckoned negligible by the grown up members of 
the family and to the children it is an unalloyed 
blessing. 

If the home is in New England, winter will not 
loose its grip until another thirty days have passed 
and storm doors and windows will be more necessary 
than in the months which have just gone by—or at 
least equally so—but if it is in the latitude of Balti- 
more or Washington they can be removed before old 
Dame Nature starts in, as James Lane Allen has said, 
to do her spring house cleaning. 

Painting is best done in the spring—that is outside 
painting—before the sun’s rays are too direct and 
the flies come in swarms to track and disfigure fresh 
surfaces. Not enough thought is given, it would 
seem, to the color of exteriors, and many a house 
which might be unoffensive is made positively hideous 
through inartistic painting. Paint is, it is true, a 
protector of wood and tin, a sponsor for cleanliness, 
but why not at the same time a beautifier? Look ito 
Nature for example and make the house accord with 
its surroundings; see to it that the color chosen for 
the window shutters and frames is not out of harmony 
with that selected for the walls, as you would give 
thought to the trimming of a frock or a coat. Try 
the effect of a glint of red where it will give life and 
yet will not be blatant. Nothing is so hard to handle 
successfully as great expanses of flat color or are as 
deadening to effect. Color in architecture is of far 
greater importance than many suppose, though the 
Egyptians, the Greeks, and some of the Oriental 
people repeatedly demonstrated it. 

Above all things, if it can be avoided, do not paint 
bricks, as it destroys their texture and spoils their 
effect. Let the material which is used in construc- 
tion manifest its character and serve the purpose for 
which it is fitted. ‘The simplest things can be made 
attractive by their handling as well as the most costly, 
but sham is rarely if ever successful or satisfactory. 

As this is apt to be a stormy month it may be a good 
time to give some special thought to the den—make 
changes in its furnishings and clear away some of 
the accumulated treasures. See if the mantel is not 
overcrowded with bric-a-brac which has been added 
so gradually that its superfluity has not been observed 
—give heed to the table and note whether it too is not 
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Over-ornamentation is a 
one of the tokens of recent advent 
into the world of culture and rehnement. And yet so 
prodigal is the output of modern factories and so easy 
acquisition, that possessions accumulate almost, it 
would seem, without personal responsibility. Try 
the effect of a good clearing up and weeding out and 
see if even the den does not become more inviting and 
livable. Try the Japanese method of changing the 
pictures and ornaments from time to time and really 
make friends of them. 


groaning under its load. 
relic of barbarism 


THE GARDEN 


M ARCH is very much a month in which to pre- 


pare for gardening. Do not fail to put a 
top dressing on ‘the lawn. The best thing to use 
for this purpose is a pulverized or shredded cow 

sanure 


In sections of the country where the frost 1s out of 
the ground, it is time to prune, cultivate and fertilize 
In those sections general gardening 
will be begun this month. 


Viany 


leaves appear. 


the rose bushes 


hyacinths bloom before the 
This can be avoided by placing a 
tube, made of pasteboard heavy brown paper, 
around the bulb when it is removed from the cellar 


Let the tube remain open at the top. 


varieties of 


ro the open 


In latitude of Richmond and further South, and 
in California, vegetable gardens are well under way, 
and second plantings are now in progress. 


In shaded places the giant daisy (Chrysanthemum 
maximum) does well. Sow the fine in March and 
get results the first year. It has dark green foliage, 
large white blooms with yellow centers, and makes an 
attractive plant. If the blooms are removed as they 
begin to fade, this variety will bloom continuously 
during the summer. 


Larkspur is a good hardy pere nnial of easy culture. 
lhe colors are of all shades. “he Chinese larkspur 
(Delphinium ‘Chinensis) is blue, grows about eight- 
een inches high, and is in continuous bloom from 
into August. Russian larkspur (D. grandi- 
florum, var. album) is equally as desirable as the 
Chinese and usually grows from three to six feet high. 
Sow the in March and the plants will bloom 
during the year. They require a good soil and plenty 
of manure and sunshine. If the flowers are removed 
when matured, the plants will bloom a second time 


June 


seed 1 


during the season. 


In arranging for shrubbery have in mind the time 
when the different kinds bloom. For May blooming 
plant almond, honeysuckle, Japan quince, lilac, 
snowball, spirza and tree peony; for June Hower- 
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ing get akebia, clematis, dogwood, honeysuckle, 
snowball, spirza, syringa, weigela and wistaria; 
clethra, clematis, spiraa, elder and honeysuckle 
bloom in July; and for August and September 
bloom althza, bignonia, clematis, honeysuckle. 
Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora, Desmodium pen- 
dulifolium, and baccharis give good results. The 
flowering on some of these shrubs is succeeded by 
ornamental berries which attract song birds in the fall. 


In the preliminary arrangements for gardening, 
which must be begun in earnest next month, the 
matter of fertilizing must not be overlooked. There 
is no soil but what will produce better results from 
intelligent fertilization. Every crop harvested, 
it matters not the nature of the crop, whether grain 
from the field, flowers from the garden or grass from 
the lawn, a decided percentage of vitality and grow- 
ing force is removed from the soil. This must be 
restored by fertilization. To do this it is necessary 
to use a fertilizer or compost which contains the re- 
quired chemical properties. The ordinary com- 
mercial fertilizer, composed quite or almost w holly of 
chemicals, will induce vegetable growth, but it does 
not supply the soil with the necessary humus, the 
foundation material, which the organic structure of 
the earth demands. 

Preferable to any commercial fertilizer is a well 
decomposed manure or compost. If is well 
rotted it can be used in drills along with the seed or 
it can be broadcast on the lawn without leaving any 
unsightly covering to be tracked over the walks and 
into the house. 

Better than either the commercial fertilizer or the 
decomposed manure, which is difficult to obtain, is 
what is known as shredded cattle manure. This 
manure is admirably adapted to use in the garden and 
on the lawn. It supplies the necessary humus to the 
soil and is quickly transformed into plant food with 
consequent forced growth. 

Aside from the superiority of shredded cattle 
manure as plant food there are other qualities which 
commend it to the use of gardeners. It is free from 
dirt or refuse, or offensive odor, and is without mois- 
ture to increase its weight. It can be handled as 
easily as commercial fertilizers, and used for mulch, 
beds or for potting. When broadcast on the lawn, 
it goes directly to the roots of the grass and results 
show for themselves. 

It is the most natural thing in the world that 
manure in this form should have originated in 
Chicago, Illinois. Natural for the reason that it 
comes as a by-product from the five hundred acre 
brick-paved pens from which more than sixteen mil- 
lion animals are annually handled, and the people 
about the Union Stock Yards are given to the habit 
of getting all there is out of their surroundings. If 


(Continued on page 10, Advertising Section.) 
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The Editor wishes to extend a personal invitation to all readers of House and Garden to send to the 
Correspondence Department, inquiries on any matter pertaining to house finishing and furnishing. Care- 
ful consideration is given each inquiry, the letter and answer being published in due time as matters of 


interest to other readers. 
enclosed, the answer will be sent. 


I'TH the approach of the spring season the 
careful housewife gives much thought to 
the redecoration and refitting of her house. 

In a certain thrifty and well regulated house which 
we recall it is the custom to redecorate one room each 
season. In this way the house is kept in absolutely 
good condition and all old furniture which is not of 
intrinsic value is disposed of from time to time, insur- 
ing a freedom from the thrall of old belongings for 
which we have no place and from which so many of 
us suffer. Recovering the walls of a room produces 
the most radical change at the least expense, and 
where the “doing over” does not include architec- 
tural changes the first question to settle is the choice 
of paper. 

This season’s offerings in wall coverings are 
especially fascinating, and excellent papers are to be 
obtained at prices within the reach of the most 
modest purse; both domestic and imported papers 
can be found much lower in price than they have been 
in the past, and therefore it behooves the economical 
woman to make her selection early, even though she 
must lay away the rolls of paper for another season. 
It is never real economy to select a wall covering 
which shows a very pronounced design or too 
vivid color. Where two toned or plain paper is not 
suitable a harmonious mingling of colors and tones 
may be found which will serve as an excellent back- 
ground for pictures and a good setting for the furni- 
ture of the room. In a room where the rugs or 
floor coverings are already chosen these must be well 
considered in selecting the paper. A very excellent 
plan to pursue is to obtain a generous sample of the 
paper under consideration, and pin it on the wall 
(in a good light) of the room in which it is proposed 
to use it. A paper which has seemed thoroughly 
attractive and appropriate to us in the shop will 
develop entirely different qualities under this treat- 
ment. 

By way of general advice on wall coverings, a very 
safe line to pursue in the selection of hall paper is to 





Where an early reply is desired if a stamp and self-addressed envelope are 
No charge whatever is made for any advice given. 


confine oneself to two toned or plain effects. Jap- 
anese grass-cloth makes a beautiful covering for the 
wall of the hall; this is a closely woven fabric of soft 
sheen which is most attractive. ‘The price of this 
material is, however, in some cases prohibitive as it 
costs eighty-five cents a square yard. A linen cloth, 
like buckram, comes also in an excellent selection of 
colors and gives satisfactory results as a wall cover- 
ing. This material is about thirty-six inches wide and 
fifty-five centsayard. It has the superior adv antage 
of being extremely durable and allowing of re-tinting 
or painting if one desires to change the coloring of the 
room. 

This also may be said of burlap. In _ the 
latter case, however, oil paint must be used on the 
burlap. Many decorators feel that the treatment of 
burlap walls with oil paint is an improv ement over 
the fabric in its original state. ‘This prevents its 
catching and holding the dust and while giving a 
somewhat uneven surface, such as we obtain through 
painted and tinted rough plaster walls, it is more 
satisfactory. In the matter of color selection for the 
walls of the hall, a yellow tan or a soft ecru or any 
one of the rich or pastel green shades s may be 
safely selected, as with these tones the various 
colors which may be used in the adjoining rooms 
will harmonize. 

Where the hall is large and well lighted some shade 
of green should be chosen. Where the reverse is 
the case, yellow tints are advised. In the adjoin- 
ing rooms some of the same color as the hall walls 
show should be reproduced, either in some figure 
in the paper, in portieres, curtains or furniture 
coverings. In nearly all instances it is practical to use 
the same tone for the ceilings of all rooms opening 
together. ‘This is as essential to thoroughly harmo- 
nious treatment as the use of the same stain and 
finish for the floors throughout. 

A simple treatment for bedroom walls is desirable 
although more of color and figure is here permissible. 


(Continued on page 12, Advertising Section.) 
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LABELING ROSES AND OTHER PLANTS 


ENDEAVOR to keep my hybrid perpetual 

roses labeled plainly so | and my friends may 

know their names. I use large cypress labels, 
but sometimes my men are careless when removing 
the winter’s covering, and either carry them away 
or get them mixed up. Is there any method 
procedure by which this may be remedied ? 


L B.C. 


Che best plan to pursue is to take a thin sheet of 


lead and cut it into pieces about two inches long, a 
quarter of an inch wide at one end and tapering to a 
point at the other. Stamp letters or numbers in the 
broad end (a set of dies costs but little) and Ww rap the 
pliable pieces around the stems close to the ground. 
Take a stiff piece of cardboard, back of a letter pad, 
or cover of a pasteboard box, and enter number and 
name as you proceed. ‘lake up the wooden labels, 
tie them in a bundle, and put them under cover for 
the winter, fastening the card with them, but in the 
meantime copy nambers and names in your garden 
book, so that in case of accident to one list, you have 
the other in reserve. 

I use the same method with dahlias, but punch 
a hole in the lead, in which I put a thin, but 
strong wire. I| run this wire through the tuber 
and also wrap it around the bunch, copying num- 
bers and names. I also apply the same principle 
in describing color, size of flower and 
plant of seedling delphiniums; but in this case | 
fasten the lead tags to stiff telegraph wire, a foot 
long, inserting the wire in the ground its full 
length. By growing a batch of hybrid delphin- 
iums each year for a few seasons, culling out 
the small flowered, and weak colored ones by 
up-rooting them as soon as judgment is passed 
upon them and describing and tagging those that 
remain, and entering the descriptions in your 
garden book, .you may, any spring, transplant 
intelligently, grouping your light blues and dark 
blues as you desire. 


HARDINESS AND MERITS OF SHRUBS 


On the south side of my house, in full sun, | have 


a place of honor for the best all around shrub. It 
will be at the junction of the main and the service 
walks. Will you kindly name, in the order of their 
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merit, the six best shrubs for individual planting in 
full sun and suitable for this climate. 

What can you tell me as to the hardiness and merits 
of the Scotch laburnum, X anthoceras sorbifolia, Budd- 
leta vartabilis, and Hedysarum multijugum. The 
last two are recommended by Bobbink & Atkins of 


Rutherford, N. J. A. C. Z., Lincoln, Neb. 


In selecting a shrub for a choice position, where its 
environments play no part as to its form orcharacter, 
and one has narrowed down the list to those of un- 
doubted hardiness, and of symmetrical form, indi- 
vidual tastes step in and cause dissension. Some 
soils suit one species better than another, and as a 
consequence it grows to perfection and assumes an 
ideal form, while the “other one” in conditions 
suited to it, may equal or even excel the first. An- 
other feature to be taken into consideration is 
whether a shrub is chosen for its flowers or foliage. 
Unless a shrub is desired, whose flowers form a com- 
panion for those of an adjoining one, its flowering 
qualifications should be of secondary consideration, 
and the foliage and habit become the first desidera- 
tum. The flowers are fleeting, but the foliage re- 
mains all the season. The crimson rambler is 
gorgeous in its season of bloom, but in most situ- 
ations it is in disgrace the balance of the season 
on account of its poor foliage. I am going to place 
Forsythia intermedia first, on account of its rich, 
dark green foliage, right up to severe frosts. Often 
a very hard winter injures some of its bloom buds, 
and we may miss the golden fountain it personates 
when uninjured, when its leafless, long, arching 
branches are completely clothed with drooping 
yellow bells. 

Prunus triloba, the Chinese double flowering 
plum, comes next, and although chosen on account 
of its flowers (they are of a pleasing color, attractive 
in form, and generous in quality) its foliage, when 
well grown, is good. This shrub, also, is apt to 
have some of its flower buds winter-killed, but 
when in perfection outrivals any shrub I know of 
hardy enough for this section. The flowers are like 
miniature pink, double roses, and often encircle a 
branch for a distance of a foot or more, as the ker- 
nels of corn encircle the cob. 

Syringa villosa, a late blooming lilac, is next in 
the list, and while a magnificent sight when in 

(Continued on page 14, Advertising Section.) 


















THE STABLE AND KENNEL 


Epirep By JOHN GILMER SPEED 


The purpose of this department is to give advice to those who have country or suburban places as to the purchase, keep 


and treatment of horses, cows, dogs, poultry, etc. 


being published in due time for the benefit of other readers. 


envelope is enclosed the answer will be sent. 


Careful attention will be given each inquiry, the letter and answer 
Where an early reply is desired if a self-addressed, stamped 
No charge is made for advice given. 





MR. REGINALD VANDERBILT'S “ DOCTOR SELWONK,” 


MR. VANDERBILT'S “DOCTOR SELWONK” 


HIS large chestnut gig horse that Mr. Reginald 
Vanderbilt has been showing with great suc- 
cess for four years past is very handsome in 

appearance and brilliant in action. And his win- 
nings at the various shows from Brookline in Massa- 
chusetts to Kansas City have been most remarkable 
footing up in the aggregate sixteen championships, 
five reserve championships, forty firsts, ten seconds 
and five thirds. This means that this horse has been 
in the ribbons, as the saying is, seventy-six times since 
Mr. Vanderbilt introduced him in the show ring. 

I do not know what “ Doctor Selwonk’s” breeding 
is and I could not find out—but I guess (I will not say 
[ judge) it to be a mixture of hackney and trotting 
blood. It is a queer thing about these horse show 
devotees—they seem to care next to nothing about 
the breeding of a horse they exhibit. If he can do the 


trick and carry off the blue ribbon that satishes the 
aspiring soul of the exhibitor to overflowing, that 
shows that he can select and pay for a horse, that he 
can hire a man to condition and train him so that he 
may have the glory of driving the best horse in the ring. 
In this picture Mr. Vanderbilt is himself driving. 





MR. VANDERBILT DRIVING 


THE KENTUCKY SADDLE HORSE 


VERY few years there appears on the turf or in 

the show ring some horse that in his or her 

class so outranks competitors that.it is a 

repetition of the old experience when it was “ Eclipse 

first, the rest nowhere.”’ On the running turf last 

year Mr. Keene’s Commando colt, “Colin,” occupied 

such a position and won every race in which he 
started. 

So also was the case in the Kentucky shows 
where in the five-gaited saddle horse rings Mr. Shelby 
T. Harbison’s chestnut mare, “‘ Edna Mae,” carried 
everything before her and so won the admiration of 
those qualified to judge of this class of horses 
that I have heard many of them say that she is 
the best saddle horse seen on the tan-bark in a 
generation. 

The gratifying thing- about this mare's perfor- 
mance is the fact that she is not a mere acci- 
dental happening, but the happy result of careful, 
scientific breeding. In her is mingled the best 
blood of the foundation stock recognized by the 
American Saddle Horse Association. This mare 
is a dark chestnut, 15-3 in height, and five years 
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‘kdna Mae,” Champion five-gaited saddle mare. Owned 
by Shelby T. Harbison, Lexington, Kentucky 


Ridden by Mat S. Cohen 


and the 
gree is worthy of study: 


old this spring, following tabulated pedi- 


( Rex Denmark 


Rex McDonald { 
( Unknown } 
R P 
+ ~ ‘ ' { Ratler, he by 
> { ( Peavine, 8 i Stockbridge Chief 
wd Da ? Stonewall Jack- { 
¥ { son (v2 i 
> 
3 } ( Ratier Stockbridge Chief 
= { Unknowr 
Pattie i 
Warre n Harr Diamond Den { Mark Diamond, so 
enmart mark (68) i 
Kavanaugh's {Gray Eagle 
Gray Eagle { 
, ’* ° . . 
Here is a list of * Edna Mae’s”’ winnings, and it 


will be interesting to note that she wins in harness as 
well as she doe s under the saddle 


Ricumonn, Ky. Farr, 1906.—First in 32-year-old saddle mare; 


first in 32-year-old harness mare; first in high school class, stallion, 
mare or gelding any age. 

CynTHIANA, Ky. Farr, 1907. — First in saddle mare any age; 
first im combined mare any age; first in saddle mare or gelding 
any age 

LexinoTon, Ky. Fair, 1907 First in saddle mare 4 years and 
over; first in saddle mare or gelding any age; first in combined 
class, mare or gelding any age 

SHELBYVILLE, Ky. Fatr, 1907 


and over, 


First in saddle mare 4 years 
first in saddle mare any age; first in saddle mare ot 
gelding any age; first in combination class, mare or gelding any 
age, first in fancy harness mare any age; hrst m harness stalhon, 
mare or gelding any age. 
Kentucky Srare Fate, 


Louisvitte, Ky., 1907. First in 
saddle mare any age; 


hrst in combined mare any age. 
Reserved Champion to Star McDonald? 
preferred stallion win. 
Louisvitte Horse Snow, 1907.—First in class for saddle 
stallion, mare or gelding 4 years old; champion-best saddle stal- 
lon, mare or gelding any age. 


Owning both horses, 
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It is rather a pity that those with Anglomania in 
the North and East have never taken to these horses 
and held them in greater esteem. To be sure, when 
these beautiful horses are shorn of two of their gaits 

the single foot and running walk—and also shorn 
of their traits, then they are acknowledged almost 
everywhere to be incomparable. But why not have 
them complete in all their beauty and with all their 
accomplishments. 


MR. WARDWELL’S SHROPSHIRES 
A COUNTRY place with any extensive pas- 
turage is quite incomplete without a flock of 
sheep; indeed a pastoral landscape without sheep graz- 
ing in a far meadow or on a near hill seems to lack 
in something that completes the composition. The 
sheep that seems to suit a country gentleman’ s place 
more admirably than any other is the Shropshire, 
which is a triumph of E nglish composite breeding. 
This type has done admirably in America and 1s 
vastly popular. A man without experience in sheep 
breeding would be included to think a flock of sheep 
a great undertaking; and so it would be if gone into 
on a large scale. But a gentleman can go into the 
breeding of sheep on a small scale and gain his expe- 
rience while his flock is increasing. One of the things 
that makes a country place often very expensive is 
the enthusiastic haste of the owners in wanting to 
accomplish in a year or so what other men have been 
content to accomplish in twenty. The experience 
gained is usually very costly—costly intrinsically 
and costly in the disappointments which dull the 
keen edge of enthusiasm. 
On this very subject I find in the American Sheep 
Breeder some pertinent remarks from Mr. Richard 
Gibson of Belvoir. He says: 


“To show how quickly a flock of Shropshires may 





Shropshires from Pinehurst Stock Farm, 
Springheld Center, New York 
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be acquired; how persistent they may be in increas- 
ing the numbers thereof; the recuperative powers 
of even old ewes, may possibly be of interest to some 
of your readers. The five old favorites were retained 
at my dispersion sale, because no one could appre- 
ciate them as I could—for had they not produced 
prize winners? ‘They were retained and are now in 
the flock looking as fresh as they did when first ma- 
ternal duties required their attention. From the five 
| now have ten to breed this autumn, and three ewe 
lambs to put in the flock next year, all the ram lambs 
having been sold or made into international exhibits 
as wethers. What did these five old ewes do last 
spring by the assistance of “Allen’s Star’? ‘They 
produced twelve lambs. ‘Two had triplets, three had 
pairs. | am aware this cannot be duplicated in large 
flocks, but I thus throw out the hint to the begin- 
ner in flock management. Let him start slowly 
and learn experience by his failures as well as by his 
successes. ; 
‘A few well selected females, always using a good 
ram, will quickly grow into a flock, of which he may 
well be proud, and yield fifteen, twenty-five, fifty and 
even a hundred per cent profit on his original well 
selected ewes with a responsible ram. ‘There are 
breeders of other than Shropshires that are entitled 
to consideration, but to the Shropshire I pin my faith. 


Have they not done well for me, hence speak well of 


the bridge that carries one safely over.” 

The picture with this article re presents Shropshires 
belonging to the Pinehurst Stock Farm of Mr. 
William L. Wardwell, who has been a successful 
breeder and also a fortunate exhibitor. 





“ Sinbad,” Americo-Arab 
Bred and owned by Mr. Herman Hoopes, 
Highland Farm, West Chester, Pa. 


The Stable 


and Kennel 


THE AMERICO-ARAB 
GOME years ago Mr. Randolph Huntington, 


now of Rochester, N. Y., created a new type of 
horse which he called the “Americo-Arab.”” The 
horses were handsome, symmetrical, fast and sturdy, 
with the best dispositions in the world. On the eve 
of what seemed certain success Mr. Huntington was 
balked by an unhappy misfortune for which he was 
in no wise responsible and his experiments seriously 
interfered with, his stud being dispersed in various 
directions. But Mr. Herman Hoopes of Highland 
Farm, West Chester, Pa., secured some of the Hunt- 
ington stock and is still breeding this Americo-Arab. 
On this page is a photograph of “Sinbad” in his 
three year old form. This colt was sired by the pure 
Arab, “Naaman,” his dam being an Americo-Arab 
or Clay-Arabian, as Mr. Huntington often called 
them, named “Clay Mocha.” ‘These horses are 
equally good under the saddle and in harness. 


THE OLD-FASHIONED MORGAN 


HEN the Morgan horse of Vermont was most 
famous he was not much if anything more 

thana pony. ‘The efforts to improve him have in the 
estimation of men long interested in the breeding pro- 
duced a type (if type it can be called) inferior in 
substance, symmetry, stamina and that general utility 
excellence which were so admirable seventy-five years 
ago. Some, however, have kept the faith in the old- 
fashioned sort of horse and have bred the type them- 
selves while encouraging others to do the same 
thing. Notable among these have been Colonel 


Morgan Stallion, “ Rob’ Roy” 
Owned by Mr. M. Roosevelt Schuyler, 
Nyack, New York 
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Spencer Borden of Fall River, Mass., Mr. M. Roose- 
velt Schuyler of Nyack, N. Y., and Mr. E. H. Hoff- 
man of Lyndonville, Vt. ‘They do not favor the intro- 
duction of the blood of other types for the purpose of 
getting more size. And when that blood happens to 
be quite heterogeneous—the hackney for instance 
they scoff at such experiments and declare that it 
leads to sure mongrelization. 

‘The picture presented here is of Mr. M. Roosevelt 
Schuyler’s bay stallion “Rob Roy.” He is surely of the 
old-fashioned type. He is not fifteen hands in height, 
but he is b locky, symmetrical and full of grace and 
speed. He has trotted a mile in less than 2.20 with- 
out training, except the ordinary road driving. He 
is thirteen or fourteen years old, but he still keeps his 
sp reed and the road is never too long. 

His pedigree is most interesting to study. On 
every side and almost in each line of descent it goes 
back to “Justin Morgan,” the founder. “Rob” was 
sired by “ Ethan Allen 2d” a colt of Peter’s “ Mor- 
gan,” out of “Nellie,” who was sired by “ Ethan 
Allen.” ‘*Rob’s”” dam wasa daughter of “ Star- 
light,” out of a daughter ot Peter's Morgan.” But 
the important thing in this horse’s pedigree is that 
the degrading Hambletonian and Abdallah blood 
is absolutely lacking 


A CONTRAST 


|* the picture below we see two horses one a 
mammoth and the other a mimature. The 
large horse is an imported Cly desdale stallion “ Baron 
Doune.”’ He was a winner of first prizes at both the 
lowa State Fair and the Minnesota State Fair. 
Lhe little fellow, the hackney pony Jupiter,” 1s 
now twenty three years old He was practically 
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“Baron Do rne”™ and “ Jupiter” 
Owned by Alexander Galbraith & Son, 
Janesville, Wis, 





unbeatable in the show ring, winning three years in 
succession at Chicago; he was also a great jumper 
and was never beaten at this game by anything of his 
size. Last autumn this pony’s grandsire, “ Mars,” 
was still alive in England. 

These horses were imported and are owned by 
Alex. Galbraith & Son, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


ENGLISH BLOODHOUNDS 
By J. L. Winchell 


HERE is a prejudice, born of ignorance, as to 
the English bloodhound. He is a very valu- 

able dog and very companionable. His appearance, 
to those who know him not, is against his popularity, 
but to those who have studied him, who have lived 
with him his face and his mien are both filled with 
dignity. ‘The prejudice we have against him is that 
we naturally have against a detective. “To hunt men 
seems repugnant to our nice sense of the proprieties. 
No woman would ever have fallen in love with Sher- 
lock Holmes. But for a dog to hunt a man seems 
particularly repugnant and so we have in an idle and 
ill considered way put the bloodhound under the ban. 
Then again bloodhounds in modern times have been 
used to find criminals and other unfortunates, the 
criminal being the greatest unfortunate in the world. 
Bringing a man to justice is an obnoxious thing, for 
a dog to do it seems a bit unnatural. In the old days, 
when in England stealing was a capital offence and 
punished by death, it was held that a man w ho stole 
a dog was guiltless though a man who stole a dog’s 
skin was guilty, for the learned judge charged that it 
was not meet that a man should die for a dog, but a 
dog’s skin was property and the stealing of it was 
theft. Ideas may have changed in the intervening 





English Bloodhounds 
Mother, and daughter eight months old 
Bred and owned by J. L. Winchell 
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centuries since this ruling, but there isstill 
a remnant of the feeling remaining and 
we are reluctant to put a dog after a man. 
This reluctance, however, is sentimental 
rather than practical. Should the gen- 
eral public obey the scriptural injunction 
and say to every rogue that prey ‘ed upon 
society: ““Go and sin no more,” we 
should soon have what the old time 
newspaper reporters used to call,“ a holo- 
caust of crime in our midst.” It is quite 
necessary to restrain the vicious and the 
dishonest. I take it the House aNnp 
GARDEN is of particular interest in 
suburban places. Every one acquainted 
with current events knows that the 
suburban post-offices have been easy 
game for thieves for many years past. 
The thieves appear, blow up the safe, 
take out cash and stamps, disappear and 
there is an end of it. Now if in each 
such neighborhood there were a brace 
of English bloodhounds, a large per- 
centage of such thieves would be run to 
earth. The bloodhound can take u 
a scent many hours old and follow it 
truly. He is the best and surest police- 
man inthe world. But as a dog to be fond 
of? I know none that excels him. He 
is a model of dignified fidelity. ‘Then 
again he comes near to refuting Mr 
John Burrough’s contention that no 
animal, save man, can reason; indeed 
I believe he does refute it. Take two 
instances within my personal knowledge. 
A bloodhound was lying on my hearth 
in front of an open wood fire. My 
little daughter sat on him and the long 
ears not being to her liking she concluded 
to trim them with a pair of scissors. 
The dog set up a mighty howl but did 
not move. Had he moved the little girl 
would probably have been thrown into 
the fire. Was it instinct or instant rea- 
son that restrained that dog? 

Again, a bloodhound bitch had a new 
litter of puppies. Under such circum- 
stances bitches are not kindly to stran- 


gers. Some friends were spending the 
day. A little girl escaped from the 


house and wandered into the kennel. 
The bitch did not know her, but she took 
the little girl by the petticoat and led her 
to the house. That was only instinct 
too, I fancy. 

The English bloodhound must not 


be confounded with the bloodhound of 


the South, which is a mongrel with a 
strong admixture of foxhound and 


the dogs do not breed to a fixed type. 
first 


I was the importer of pure 
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272 Million Dollars 


Life Insurance, Issued and Paid for during 1907, on over 1,500,000 
Policies, is the Magnificent Record of 


The Prudential 


Total Insurance in Force, over 


$1,537,000,000 


Seven and One Quarter Million Policies. 


18 Million Dollars 
141 Million Dollars 


7 Million Dollars 
, Million Dollars 
1 Million Dollars 


Paid Policyholders during 1907, over 
Total Payments to Policyholders to Dec. 31, 1907, ‘over 
Loans to Policyholders, on Security ) 
of their Policies, Dec. 3lst, 1907, over } . 
Tax Payments by Company in 1907, over ‘ ° 1! 
REDUCTION IN EXPENSES IN 1907, on a Basis of ) 
Equal Premium Incomes in 1906 and 1907, nearly | 











Gain in Insurance in Force in 1907, over 84 Million Dollars 
This was a Greater Gain than in 1906. 


The Prudential 


through its Splendid Equipment, 
Experience and Organization Has 
Given, Since the Introduction of 
the New Industrial Policy and 
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New Low Cost Ordinary Policy 


More Life Insurance for Less Money 
Than Ever Before. 


“THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office: Newark, N. J. 


















100% pure non-fading colors specially ss in Eng- 
land and 100% best wood-preserving oil make 


DEXTER BROTHERS’ 


ENGLISH SHINGLE STAINS 
SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS 


It costs just as much to apply an inferior stain as the 
best one. This is the best. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE BOARDS TO 
DEXTER BROTHERS’ COMPANY 


103-105- pe 6 Broad Street, - Boston, Mass. 


Acents: H. Hooker Co., 128 W. Washington St., 
Chile ago; W.8. — 22 E. 22d 8t., Bee York; John 
D. 8. Potts, 218 Race St., Philadel hia: . H. McDonald, 
619 The Gilbert, Grand Rapids: F. H. ‘- & Co., 
Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, Wash., and Portland, Ore.; 











Klatt-Hirsch & Co., 113 Front St. ., San Francisco, Cal: 


W. G. & F. S. Robinson, Architects, Grand Rapids. 
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Little Talk on Decoration 


The room reproduced above is from Haddon Hall, one of England’s most magnificent old 
buildings. Here the rich dark oak of the paneled wainscot in combination with the wonderful 
tapestry hangings and furniture covering saediamee an effect which is impressive and beautiful. 

In this day of period furnishing, in many of the handsome homes of America reproductions 
of such rooms are desired. The unique stains made by Chicago Varnish Company finished with 
Dead-Lac will give an exact replica of the oak of the stained woodwork seen in the Old World 
cathedrals and castles 


One coat of Chicago Varnish Company's Baronial oak wood tint Number 325, followed by 
one coat of No. 20 Surfacer and one of Dead-Lac, will supply the rich soft brown tone to the 
wood which gives the appearance of age that is so desired. 


In deciding upon the wood stain or finish to be used in any room, it is quite necessary to con- 
sider first the character of the room, and the draperies, wall coverings and furniture with which it 
will be fitted When these are considered together an harmonious effect is insured. 


Where advice is desired upon the selection of wood stain, finish or enamel to be used in com- 
bination with appropriate wall covering, draperies, floor coverings, furniture, etc. this will be sup- 
plied Free upon request to all customers of Chicago Varnish Company. Where floor plans are 
sent, sample panels showing treatment advised for standing wc odwork and floors, together with 
samples of wall covering and draperies, will be forwarded. This method of laying before the client 
the full color effect of all rooms under conside ‘ration is found most satisfactory. 


Margaret Greenleaf, Consulting Decorator for the Chicago Varnish Company, is located : 
345 Fifth Avenue, Room 1007. Floor plans or rough drafts of same can be submitted to he 
Exposures should ‘be clearly marked on the plan and the character of the wood used for standing 
woodwork and floors mentioned. Miss Greenleaf may also be personally consulted at the above 


office, where samples of the wood finishings made by the Chicago Varnish Company may be seen. 
36 VESEY STREET 


CHICAGO VARNISH CO. ‘sew vorx city 


NOTE.—This offer is made only to those who use the materials of this Company. 


35 DEARBORN AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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[ABESASH CORD 













The difference in cost between the best ~ 
the poorest cord for a whole house, will not pay 
for the annoyance caused by one window hung with 
unevenly wearing cori, or the expense of repairing it 
when broken. Save annoyance of broken sash cords by 
having your windows hung with 


SILVER LAKE SASH CORD 


ESTABLISHED 1869. Our name is stamped on every foot. 
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English bloodhounds and mine were 
consigned to me by Mr. Edwin Brough, 
the best known breeder in Europe. 


THE BUSY BEE 
‘TH E value of $25,000,000 placed on 


the annual output of honey puts 
this farm crop only slightly behind raw 
cane sugar, which had a valuation at the 
refineries of $28,000,000. Comparisons 
with the output of sixty-four beet-sugar 
factories, which have a capacity of 
49,500 tons of beets daily may seem 
odious. Yet the product of this coddled 
and fostered industry—$45,000,000— 
was less than double that of the busy hive 
communities. 

The bee in effect pays the interest on 
the public debt—$24,310,326. Shall 
not the insect which Napoleon made an 
imperial emblem have some state recog- 
nition such as Massachusetts gives to 
the codfish in its legislative halls? Asa 
matter of fact, the products of the New 
England fisheries, which have been the 
subject of treaties and international con- 
ventions and occasionally raised the 
spectre of war, amount in value to only 
half the bee’s product. 

At least the bee deserves a share in the 
national affection which is lavished on 
the hen. This industrious worker main- 
tained its reputation during the year by 
giving poultry products a value of 
$600,000,000, exceeding that of the 
wheat crop. That the dairy products 
counted for more than any crop except 
corn testifies to the importance of an- 
other of the humbler farm industries. 
The great proportions to which the lesser 
agricultural products have grown, the 
orchards with their minor item of 
1,754,927 barrels of cider, the $113,000,- 
ooo worth of miscellaneous vegetables, 
the 5,000,000 tons of cottonseed, once 
plantation waste but now furnishing the 
equivalent in value of seven 20,000-ton 
battle-ships, make a nature wonder 
story of never-failing interest. — The 


New York World. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR THE MONTH 
(Continued from page 104.) 
THE GARDEN 
your dealer in fertilizers or seed can- 
not furnish you with shredded cattle 
manure it is suggested that correspond- 
ence be had with the Pulverized Ma- 
nure Company of Chicago. There may 
(Continued on page 12.) 
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Garden Furniture 


Plan Your Garden for the Future 


Settle your ideas of what you want to do or intend 
to do. Construct your plan and work with that ulti- 
mate end in view. 

Where the Garden Scheme permits of Formal treat- 
ment, the Terrace, Balustrading, Steps and Fountains 
should be planned at one time. 

Most Garden pieces are stationary. A Wall Foun- 
tain that would go well with your Garden now, may 
not be at all appropriate finally. 

If at present you only need a vase to break the 
monotony of the wall, or a Sundial Pedestal for some 
plot, or possibly a Table or a Bench for the Tennis 
Court, which afterwards would be used to help out 
the Pergola yet to be built, purchase these pieces with 
the ultimate scheme always in mind. 

THE ErkINns Srupios have every facility to help 
you, or to collaborate with your Architect in the 
planning of your Garden, and in our Studios we show 
the most complete collection of Garden Furniture. If 
you are interested in furnishing your Garden write us. 





Japanese 


Gardening 


is a fine art. The love of flowersis a national 
trait in the “Land of the Rising Sun.’”’ The 
Japanese has a garden, no matter how small 
his home grounds. Garden arts have been 
brought to such perfection in Japan that 
plots only ten feet square are eiede exqui- 
sitely beautiful. 

Where, too often, Americans see only tin- 
cans, ashes and garbage, in Japan the out- 
look is made charming tothe eye. The garden 
magic of the Japanese is wrought by the 
simplest means. We make a specialty of 
landscape gardening after the Japanese forms, 


Applied to American Needs 


and have to our credit many of the fine places for 
which Baltimore is noted. It is now our purpose to 
give persons in other sections the benefit of our 
study and experience. 

Our new booklet, “‘“Gardening Lessons from the 
Japanese,” tells how you may profit by what you 
have learned, no matter where you live. 
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“Gardening Lessons from the Japanese”’ free on 
application. Write today for a copy. 


The Erkins Studios 


5 GG. 15th Street, ew Work, IQ. WB. 


American & Japanese Nursery Co. 
2215 Old Frederick Road : Baltimore, Maryland 
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THE WORLD'S FINEST NURSERY PRODUCTS 


Every Spring thousands of lovers of Roses are disap- 
op in not getting the kinds and varieties desired. 
y placing orders now we will reserve the plants for 
Roses delivery in Spring. We have for Spring a larger 
quantity and variety of Roses, in strong 2-year-old 
field-grown plants, than we have ever offered in 
previous years. 





We have splendid blocks of handsome straight-stem 
Trees Norway Maples, Oriental Planes, Pin Oaks, and 

other trees for planting in every location. 

We “4 gee hundreds from 5 to 32 feet tall, in 

all the finest and handsomest varieties. The speci- 
Evergreens mens now growing in our Nurseries are conceded to 

be the finest ever produced in America. 


We have them by the hundred thousand in our Nur- 
Hedge Plants sery. We can supply any quantity. 
We have them for every place and purpose: Jap- 
° anese Wistaria, Dutchman’s Pipe, Clematis, Honey- 
Vines suckle, Boston Ivy, Virginia Creeper, Euonymus, 
anything and everything required for garden and grounds, formal + or Hg ges beautiful quick-growing Japanese 
or informal. If a tree, a plant, ashrub, or a vine has been found 


ats ; We have the most complete collection of these - 
worth while in this country, you may procure a stock of it from Hardy Plants ular favorites in the country. Our Landscape a 


partment makes a specialty of Old-fashioned Gardens. 


Biltmore Nursery Visit Our You will find two hours walk in our Nursery, health- 


Nursery ful and interesting. 

In the extensive landscape and forest plantations of Biltmore, Our Illustrated Tln yes dati We devs cal mecy ue tana 
covering a period of over twenty years, there have been the General hi salto tothe Ganda 
fullest and most vigorous tests of quality. Everything offered Catalog ee 
by Biltmore Nursery stands approved by experience, and may 
be planted with assurance. 


Send your name and address for a copy of the famous Biltmore BOBBINK & ATKINS, 
Nursery Catalog—the world’s greatest production in the line Nurserymen and Landscape Architects 


BILTMORE NURSERY, Box 133, BILTMORE, N. C. RUTHERFORD, N. J. 


Consult our Landscape Department if you intend to beautify your grounds. 
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_ delicate 
tracery of the 
work of the Broth- 
ers Adam executed 
in metal when well 
done 1s worth while. 


A little portfolio con- 
taining examples of 
Ornamental Hard- 
ware in many schools 
will be sent on request, 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Company 
9 Murray Street, New York 


Chicago Boston 


Philadelphia San Francisco 





Forcing 
the 
Fire- 
Still the 


House is 


Cold 


Figure it out: 


A larger heating plant than your house 
should require — more heat, more coal, 
than your house should need; against 
one small sheathing expense, a smaller (less 
expensive) heating apparatus, and a smal- 
ler coal bill, year by year. 

Sheathe your new house with a good 
sheathing — it means a great saving. Ihe 
one good sheathing is Neponset paper. 


NEPONSET 


SHEATHING PAPER 
Keeps Houses Warm 


It seals the walls against all 
draughts. Less heat is required be- 
cause the heat stays in the house. 
It cannot leak out. You get 100 
per cent. on your fuel expense. In- 
sist on Neponset waterproof sheath- 
ing paper and see that it’s used. 


Write our special Department 
of Building Counsel for free sam- 
ples and advice on any building 
subject. We are helping many; 
we can help you. rite now. 


Building Counsel Department 


F.W. BIRD & SON 


a ee 
East Walpole, Mass. 


PAROID: — The famous 

Ready Roofing for all classes 
of buildings. Contains no tar, 
is highly fire resisting 





Send for Paroid Proofs show- 
here it has been used and how 











TRE! 


Fruit and Ornamental 


Shrubs, Evergreens, Roses, 
Hardy Plants 


Largest and most varied collections in America 
at best prices, direct from the grower. We 
have mo agents. New illustrated catalogue 
FREE on request. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY 
Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 




















be other houses at Chicago or in other 
Western cities manufacturing similar 
fertilizers, but if so the information is 
not at hand. 

‘A liberal use of proper fertilizers will 
more than recompense for any outlay 
in purchase price or time and trouble in 
application. This will be shown from 
the early spring until the frosts of winter 
claim all vegetation in increased growth 
and beauty of foliage. 





THE EDITOR’S TALKS 
(Continued from page 105.) 


A very attractive effect is obtained by 
using a floral overhead with plain or two 
toned stripe on the lower wall. Where 
the plaster is to be tinted, as in the case 
of a new house where the walls have not 
yet settled, or where the owner is prej- 
udiced in favor of sanitary wall tints, 
the general scheme for the room may be 
much improved by a papered ceiling, 
the paper extended to the picture rail, 
or where no picture rail is used a paper 
showing garlands of flowers may be se- 
lected—the lower edge cut out following 
the design. ‘This irregular edge can be 
applied directly to the plastered wall 
with pleasing results. Where a floral side 
wall is used the ceiling to the picture rail 
should be white or tinted in some light 
plain color harmonizing with the wall 
covering. Many attractive bedroom pa- 
pers may be found as low as twenty-five 
cents a roll of eight yards. It is not well 
to buy a cheaper paper than this, as it is 
impossible to find them in at all perma- 
nent colors. Very attractive papers for 
the nursery are now on the market and 
may be purchased at much more reason- 
able prices than in the past. 

In choosing the new wall covering, if 
the portiéres to be used in the doors show 
decided figures no more pronounced de- 
sign should be allowed in the paper than 
a two toned stripe, or if the carpet or 
rugs show much of figure the same rule 
should hold. In all rooms there should 
besome plain, unfigured spaces or massed 
color upon which the eye may rest. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
SELECTION OF TILES 


Would you kindly give me some ad- 
vice in regard to the choice of tiles for 
my new home? I have open fre- 
places in my library, living-room and 


den. The library is dark oak wood- 
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work and I should like to make the walls 
yellow. The dining-room is of ma- 
hogany woodwork with high wainscot 
and about twenty-four inch frieze. 
The den, which is practically a smok- 
ing-room and opens off to the library, 
will have the woodwork of oak: stained 
with green. ‘These stains have been 
your selection, therefore I feel I should 
appreciate further advice on the wall 
coloring and particularly the tiles to 
use in these rooms. A. B. 


Answer: I would suggest in your 
library (which I note your desire to make 
yellow) that you use eight inch tiles of 
tobacco brown color and dull. finish. 
These should be chosen to harmonize 
with the brown of your woodwork. If 
the walls of this room are done in strong 
yellow, you will find this introduction of 
the brown tile to be more pleasing than 
any other color. 

For the den with the green woodwork, 
I would advise dull tile in a shade of 
yellow harmonizing with the adjoining 
library wall covering. I would be glad 
to suggest treatment for this wall if you 
will inform whether it is your desire to 
use paper here and if there is a wains- 
cot in the room. 

For the dining-room with the high 
mahogany wainscot, I suggest that you 
use a tapestry paper or fabric from the 
top of wainscot to ceiling line. ‘This 
should show a mingling of rich green 
leaves, and purple red plums on a tan 
background. ‘The ceiling should be 
tinted a soft ecru. 


—_—_ 


FINISH FOR WOODWORK IN BATH-ROOM 


Can you advise me in regard to the 
best finish to give the standing woodwork 
in a bath-room which is not tiled? ‘The 
wainscot extends to the height of six feet, 
the wall above is rough plaster. Would 
you consider it advisable for me to use 
tile on the floor ? 


Answer: ‘There is a new material 
on the market for the finish of wood- 
work in bath-rooms, kitchens and any 
portion of the house where there is much 
of moisture of heat or where substitute 
for tile is desired. This material has a 
fine high gloss and a surface like glass. 
It can be readily applied by a good 
workman and shows no brush marks in 
application. ‘Tile are very satisfactory 
for the floor of a bath-room. If you 
will send me a self-addressed envelope, 





TEROLENE Keeps Tour Spark Plugs Clean 


ZEROLENE, the new non-carbonizing oil, ends all the troubles of carbon, frost and 
friction in gasoline engine lubrication. Gives perfect lubrication in any gasoline 
engine, regardless of type or temperature. This oil is produced in only one place. 





DEROLERE vores. OIL 
Lubricating 


if 


weather or midsummer heat. 


leaves practically no carbon deposit, and ‘“‘ works’’ with absolute uniformity in zero 
Put up in sealed cans with patent spout that prevents 


which prevents substitution of inferior oils. 


| 
range. 
7 : ry F } can being refilled. Remember the label shown in cut, and the non-refilling feature 
i 0 (OLD T 5] } ZEROLENE is also put up in barrels for the garage trade. Sold by dealers everywhere. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
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How to Avoid 
Paint Waste— 


Two-thirds of the cost of painting ‘ 
is in the /ador. 

It costs more to pul-on a poor 
paint than a good one— 

Because poor paint won’t work so 
well under the Painter’s brush—won’t 
spread so easily or evenly. 

And you can’? get as good a job. 

The poor paint won’t cover as many 
square feet to the gallon as ‘“‘High 
Standard”? Paint—the good paint— 
will cover— 

And won’t /as¢ anything like as long. 

Now, the best paint— 





Costs only a /i/t/e more per gallon than the 
poor paint—It takes fewer gallons of ‘‘High 
Standard’’ Paint to cover the job— 

And the /o/al cost for enough ‘‘High 
Standard”’ Paint to do-the-job will be less 
than the /ofal cost for enough of the poor 
paint. It takes less Painter’s-time to put-on 
“High Standard’’ Paint— 

And “High Standard’’ Paint Jas¢s from 
two to four years /onger than the other. 

There’s a*“‘High Standard” Paint for every 
purpose—for both exterior and interior work. 

That “Little Blue Flag’ on every can is your pro- 
tection. Write for free Booklet “Attractive Homes and 
How to Make Them.” If you request, will include 
Color Cards showing latest fashions in combination. 


The Lowe Brothers Company 


Paintmakers— Varnishmakers 


450-456 E. Third Street, DAYTON, OHIO 
New York Chicago Kansas City 
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Save One-Half 
On Ice Bills 


Do you want a good refrigerator? One that is not 
an ice eater—one that will soon pay for itself in saving 
on ice bills? Send us the coupon below, and let us tell 
you why the McCray Refrigerator will save you money 
on ice bills—and why you should not entrust the health 
of your family to an ordinary refrigerator. 

Prominent physicians, hygienists. and experts on 
sanitation, have repeatedly warned the public that 
much of the illness of children can be traced directly 
to zinc-lined and unsanitary refrigerators. Zinc cor- 
rodes and forms oxides that poison milk and other food. 

Isn’t it worth while for you to study the refriger- 
ator question, and learn something about the hygienic 


McCray 


Rejrigerators 


that are endorsed by physicians, hospitals, etc., and are 
used in thousands of the finest residences, clubs, hotels, 
public institutions, etc.? They are linec with White Opal 
Glass, Porcelain Tile, or White Wood, and havea perfect 
circulation of pure, cold, absolutely dry air. MeCray 
Refrigerators are always sweet, clean and perfectly dry 
—so dry in fact that damp salt will soon dry in them. 
McCray Refrigerators are built in all sizes ready for 
immediate shipment, and built to order for all purposes. 
Every refrigerator is guaranteed to give lasting satis- 
faction. Let us tell you how easily McCray Refrigera- 
tors can be arranged to be iced from the outside. 


Send Us This Coupon 
and let us send you free our 40 page illustrated 
catalog that explains why McCray Refrigera- 



















tors are superior to other refrigerators and McCray 

different from ordinary ice boxes. Sen Refri 

us the coupon now. efrigerator 
Company, 


McCray Refrigerator Co. 


634 Mill Street, 
Kendallville, Ind. 


Branches in all 
principal 


694 Mill Street, 
Kendallville, Indiana. 


Gentlemen:—P\ease send 
me your free Catalog of 
McCray Refrigerators. 
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March is the Month for 
Sowing Seeds in Hot Beds. 


Our catalogue will assist you in selection. 
It is mailed free. 


H, E. FISKE SEED CO. 
124 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston, Mass. 














land against the 


Price 25c. per Ib. 








A Sticky Preparation Applied Directly to the Bark of Trees. 


Will not injure trees. 
not be crossed by any climbing insect pest. 
times as long as any other known substance. 
expense, as no apparatus is required. Lin 
ypsy and Brown-Tail Moths. In California it preserves 
# prune orchards from the Canker Worm. Wherever the Gypsy or Brown- 
Fail Moths, Tussock Moth, Fall or Spring Canker Worm, or 
appear, TREE TANGLEFOOT is of great value, and should be used 
when the caterpillars begin to crawl while they are very young. 


safe and effective banding preparation. 


| THE O. & W. THUM COMPANY 


A band 5 inches wide and 1-16 inch thick can- 
Remains sticky five to ten 

You can test it at slight 
Used by the carload in New Eng- 


eb Worm 


Liberal discount on quantities. The only 
Send for testimonials. 
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8 Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
MANUPACTURERS OF TANGLEFOOT FLY PAPER 
7 iD 


Anchor 
Post 


SHE life and desirability 
| 


I of an iron 
lence depend entire 
} t 


y upon its con 


struction and w ] it is galvan 
ized Hiow true an alignment a fence will 
hold depends almost entirely upon how 
securely the posts are anchored Our 
illustration shows at a glance the simpk 
vet effective construction used with Anchor 
Post Iron Fence which has proved SO 
popular 
WW. design, build and erect, when de 
sired, fences, entrance gates, iron railing: 
etc., for estates, lawns, gardens and farms 
each fencing especially adapted to its 


pu 


43 


rpose 


Illustrated Catalog upon request 


Anchor Post Iron Works 


Office and Show Rooms 


Park Row, New York City 
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Lighting Fixtures i? 


of superior workmanship and design of the periods 
SHOW ROOM 
617 Market St. Philadelphia 


READING HARDWARE CO. Mirs. 
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SPEAR’S 


New Cooking Range 


Open Grates and Stoves for Wood and Coal 
Special Stoves for Laundry, Stable, Greenhouse, etc. 
Steam and Hot Water Heating Systems 


There are many reasons why you should have only Spear’s Heatin 
appliances—the most modern, efficient, and economical—In Your Country Home 


Write to-day for further information and estimates 


James Spear Stove and Heating Co. 


1014-16 Market Street 


New Warm Air Distributors 


and Cooking 


Hotels and Institutions receive special attention 








Philadelphia, Pa. 





I shall be glad to furnish you the name 
of the firm manufacturing this material. 


WALL TREATMENT 


I have noticed in several of your Talks 
that you advocate allowing the walls of a 
house to settle thoroughly before paper- 
ing. Is this absolutely necessary in all 
cases and what material would you 
advise me to use to tint the walls? Can 
I get a ready-mixed color which is per- 
manent ? 


Answer: ‘There are a number of wall 
finishes manufactured which are more 
or less successful. I am sending you 
the address of several manufacturers, 
also I send you some samples which 
have been supplied to me by one of 
these firms. ‘These will show you very 
excellent colors which their product 
insures; and the finish is sanitary, the 
color lasting. Golden brown and sage 
green as well as the pale blue (for a 
bedroom), are particularly attractive. 


EXTERIOR COLOR FOR A RESIDENCE 


Kindly advise me as to the color in 
shingle stain and exterior paint I should 
use on the house of which I send you a 


photograph. 


Answer: The roof shingles should 
be stained moss green. ‘The side wall 
shingles of upper story stained golden 
brown. ‘The lower portion painted a 
darker shade of brown; all trim, columns 
etc., ivory or deep cream. 

I have requested several firms manu- 
facturing paints and stains for the ex- 
terior of houses to send you sample 
panels or color cards. 


GARDEN CORRESPONDENCE 
(Continued from page 106.) 


bloom, its best feature is its splendid 
rich foliage down to the ground, all the 
season through. 

It is, however, subject to scale and 
should therefore be watched and cared 
for. 

I will now jump from foliage and 
flower considerations and choose one for 
its berry effect—Lonrcera bella albida, 
a comparatively new hybrid, 4 bush 
honeysuckle, one of the showiest shrub 
in fruit that I know of, branching to 
the ground. Its foliage is also good, 
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much better than the old-fashioned 
Tatarian bush honeysuckle. 

In the next selection foliage and berry 
effect are equally divided—Viburnum 
lantana var. rugosum has heavy, large, 
rugged foliage and red fruit. 

Spiraea Van Houttet, when well grown 
makes a good individual specimen, and 
is fine when in bloom, and the foliage is 
fair, except for a time after blooming, 
when it is somewhat marred by the pres- 
ence of the fading flowers. All of 
these shrubs require a space of fully ten 
feet in diameter devoted to them, except 
the spirza. 

X anthoceras sorbifolia and Buddleia 
variabilis both failed with me, being 
winter-killed. Hedysarum multijugum, 
also failed, but I may not have given it 
drainage enough. I have never grown 
the Scotch laburnum as I did _ not 
imagine it hardy enough to stand our 
climate, it is L. alpinum from the moun- 
tains of Europe, and is the hardiest of 
the family. Why not try a couple of 
plants each of these four kinds, planting 
in a reserve place and watching results ? 


PLANTS FOR A SHADY SITUATION 


I have a shrubbery border facing 
northwest, and in full view of the house. 
The shrubbery lines are sinuous and have 
flowers beds in the rather deep bays 
facing the porch. I want to grow some- 
thing in one of these beds that will stand 


some shade and give a good display of 


flowers throughout the season. What 
would you advise ? wae Me 


Presuming that there is no overhang- 
ing foliage at the bed in question, | 
would suggest planting started tubers of 
begonias, Duke Zepplin and Lafayette. 
They form strong compact plants eight 
to ten inches high and are free bloomers. 
The flowers are double and a rich scar- 
let in color. Of the two varieties | pre- 
fer the Duke Zepplin, but both are good. 
Plant them fifteen to eighteen inches 
apart and between them plant sweet 
alyssum. ‘The situation is an ideal one 
for begonias, and the sweet alyssum will 
flower freely there. 

The combination of the scarlet and 
white, when backed by the green of the 
shrubbery will be a pleasing one. Both 
belong to that class of plants that may 
be termed tidy in that they drop their 
faded flowers and always look neat. 
You can buy the tubers in the spring at 





CREME TACOMA 





The 
Perfect 


50 cts. a jar 


at Drug and 
Complexion be otuc TACOMA Department 
CREME TACO! OM 
Cream y— Stores 





Until you try Creme Tacoma you will never know the pleasure and comfort that 
come with its use. 

Creme Tacoma will soothe the skin and beautify the complexion. 

It will prevent chapping and chafing. 

It will smooth out wrinkles and crow’s-feet. 

Will remove pimples, blackheads, and all rough and disagreeable conditions of the skin, 
and renew and preserve a fresh, beautiful complexion. 

Creme Tacoma contains no oil nor grease. It is absorbed instantly by the skin. 
It is pure and antiseptic. Just a sweet, wholesome cream that cleanses the pores, 
soothes and cools the skin, leaving it soft, smooth, natural and healthy. It will not 
promote the growth of hair on the face. 
We will send you a trial jar of Creme Tacoma free. We want you to try 
Creme Tacoma. We want you to know by actual test the benefits that come from 
its use, and we want to send you a trial jar free. Write us 
to-day for this trial jar. We know you will be pleased with 
our cream, and that after trying the sample you will always 
want it on your dressing table. 

Creme Tacoma is sold by druggists at 50 cents a jar. | THE 
If your druggist does not have it, send us his name and we 
will make it easy for you to buy Creme Tacoma. 

For men Creme Tacoma is a delightful after-shaving 
cream. Prevents all roughness and smarting. 








...COUPON.... 
Creme Tacoma 
IRON CITY CHEMICAL CO. 
313 Carson St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


You may send me, absolutely FREE, 
a trial-size package of Creme Tacoma, 
free copy of your Book of Beauty, 
Suggestions, Etc., Etc. 


My dealer's name is.... 


His address is...... 


(Do not fail to answer in ee space 
whether your dealer doe »s Or does not 
sell Creme Tacoma-—" Yes” or “* No."") 


Pe ON tec edeon oss endahe tients » 


IRON CITY CHEMICAL COMPANY 


313 Carson Street, - - Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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AMERICAN NURSERY COMPANY 


COMBINING 


FRED’K W. KELSEY, New York City, 
F. & F. NURSERIES, Springfield, N. J. 
BLOODGOOD NURSERIES, Flushing, L. I. 
NEW JERSEY AND LONG ISLAND NURSERIES. 


Hundreds of acres of the best grown TREES, EVERGREENS, SHRUBS, ROSES and 
HARDY PLANTS: AZALEAS, RHODODENDRONS, TRAINED SPECIMENS, BOX- 
WOOD, FRUITS, VINES, Etc., at reasonable prices. Everything for Country 
Estates, Parks and Gardens: Beautiful 1908 catalogue now ready. Consulta- 
tion and inspection invited. Complete estimates furnished. 


SALES DEPARTMENT, 150 Broadway, New York. 
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THE BARDSLEY 


Improved 1904 Pattern 


Can be ap- 
plied to either 
a right-hand 
or left-hand 
door, or either 
side of a door 
without any 
change what 
ever It has 
|a coiled wire 
‘ eo spring, the 
Pitt te er "most durable 
oo d Tee » ed form of spring 
| known, and is 
the easiest of 
Door Checks 
to apply 










JOSEPH BARDSLEY, {42,7,,0R8"'*" 5 


Boston, 19 Pearl St. Chicago, 86 Lake Si. St. Lowis, 404 Security Bidg. 


Cacinna li. 3136 Epworth Aveque San Francisco, 519 Mission Street 





JULIUS ROEHRS CO. 


RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
Growers, Importersand Exporters 


ORCHIDS 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


Flowering Plants and Orchids always 
in stock. 


Visitors always welcome. 
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Perfect Columns 


Koll’s Patent Lock Joint 
Columns are masterpieces of 
architecture, perfect in classic 
proportions. Their mechani- 
cal construction is faultless. 
They are made of,extra thick 
stock, perfectly seasoned, and 
are weatherproof, very strong 
and very durable. For in- 
terior uses they are made of 
every variety of hard wood. 
You cannot secure elsewhere 
as beautiful and substantial 
columns for all porch, in- 
terior, pergolas and garden 
uses. 

Write to-day for our illus- 
trated catalog P-19. 


HENRY SANDERS CO. 
860-1060 Elston Ave., Chicago 


Eastern Office: 1123 Broadway, New York 














The man who buys 
any other Typewriter 
always HOPES it will 
be as good as the 


REMINGTON 


Remington Typewriter Company 
110 S. Ninth Street, Philadelphia, Pa 























The name “Dingee” ex 
presses qualify in roses, 
ls & name familiar totwo 
generations of rose lovers, 
Each year adds to our 
skill in producing roses 
of unusual merit, and 
the “Dingee Roses” for 
this year surpass even 
those of other years, Our 


New Guide 
to Rose Culture 


for 1908 is larger, handsomer, more valu- 


able thanever. 14 pages Lim unber of 
mges in full color illustration 
fondseme enough to frame. 
Describes ver 1000 varieties 

of rosea, te la how te grow 

them and al 1F po r ce able 

fowers. SBeeias Sper sity. 

It ia matle d free to all who 


write for it, 


10 Famous Roses $1. 
Those who think more of qnality than 
oft gm be re will buy the “lringee Collec. 


t ”" ) strong Rose plants, all different 
and lal led, including Thousand iseau- 
ties New Wonder Ros LaFrance, Kil 
larney, llelen Gould, The ¢ heta. Sent 
post paid any where for $1.00, Guaranteed to 
r h you aafely, and te grew and bloom. 


ene 
1@ Greatest Collection ever o ffered. Or- 
ders booked for delivery when wanted, 
A dollar bill will bring them. Order new, 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., West Grove, Pa. 
Established 1550 70 Greenhouses 


Stanley’s Ball-Bearing Hinges 


Nothing equals them for 
hanging doors either in 


Big Public Buildings or 
Private Dwellings 


Two will frequently take the place of three 
ordinary hinges, and their action is noise- 
less and perfect. Made in Wrought 
Bronze and Steel. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


Myrtle Street, New Britain, Conn. 
New York Office: 79 Chambers Street 














on this globe. 
for our catalogue. 





165 Milk Street 


Have you in your house one of our Brick Open Fire- 
place Mantels? Youwill find them in every country 
You cannot afford to be without one. Send 


Address: 


PHILADELPHIA & BOSTON FACE BRICK COMPANY 
Boston, Mass., Dept. 46 





a moderate cost and after potting them, 
start them into active growth in a green- 
house or hotbed, gradually hardening 
them off and planting out when all dan- 
ger of frosts is past. If you have not 
got these facilities, get some florist to 
start them. While most any of the 
begonias would do well there, those | 
have named are the best. When cold 
weather injures the foliage, take up the 
tubers, dry them off, and place them in 
a paper bag and hang them up in some 
dry, frost-proof place. The sweet alys- 
sum may be grown from seed or raised 
from cuttings, but are sold at a very low 
price in the spring by any florist. 


MORNING GLORY “‘ HEAVENLY BLUE’ 


A few years ago | saw in California a 
wire fence covered with a morning glory 
they called Heavenly blue. I was very 
much impressed with its beauty and have 
attempted to grow it here, starting the 
seeds in the greenhouse, but while the 
plants grow vigorously, they do not 
bloom. Do you suppose the soil is too 


rich ? Cr. 


Heavenly blue is the very appropriate 
name applied to the Jpomaa rubra 
c@wrulea, meaning the red-blue ipomeea, 
the flowers being a lovely shade of blue 
when first open, fading to a red when 
closed and at their end. It is a plant 
that{under ordinary cultivation requires 
a long season of growth before bloom- 
ing, a condition which exists in Cali- 
fornia but not with us, and the frost 
cuts the vine down before it blooms. 

You can bloom it however by confin- 
ing its roots. Many plants, and this is 
one of them, do not believe in race sui- 
cide, and when their roots are confined, 
and as a consequence their food supply 
becomes exhausted, they seem to make 
up their mind that their days are num- 
bered and if they are to perpetuate their 
species they must hurry up and flower 
and ripen their seed. 

Start your seed in the greenhouse, 
planting in small pots, say a two and a 
half inch pot at first. Do not shift until 
fairly well pot-bound, then use the next 
size, making one more shift into a three 
and a half. Inthe meantime these pots 
had better be sunken in a box, in sand, to 
subserve moisture. When the weather 
is surely settled, say about June toth, 
you are ready to set in place. In none 
of the pottings are you to use any broken 
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crocks over the drainage hole at the 
bottom of the pot. 

Make a box eight inches deep and six 
to eight wide, and of the required length, 
allowing six inches for each plant. 
Have the box tight at bottom and ends, 
except that you bore a few very small 
holes in the bottom, slightly smaller than 
a lead pencil. Sink your box to an inch 
below the*soil, filling it with good soil, 
and sink the plants, pots and all, within 
the*. box. The plants will send down 
roots through the drainage holes in the 
pots. You should have a few blooms 
when set out and a fairly continuous 
show during the season. 





Note.—In Garden Correspondence, page 71, in the February 
issue, ‘‘ Transplanting Hawthorn and Crab Trees,” through a 
typographical error, Mr. Egan was made to say: ‘‘keep the 
trench full of water until the ball is well frozen."’ This should 
read; ‘‘ keep the trench free of water.”’ 





SHEFFIELD PLATE* 


HE above title is that of a very read- 
able book, it being the latest addi- 
tion to Newnes’ Library of the Applied 
Arts. The work is by Bertie Wyllie who 
deals with his subjectin a very exhaustive 
yet most interesting manner. Itis divided 
into six parts or chapters. By glancing 
at the headings of these one may form 
an accurate idea of its completeness: 
1—Fashion and Frauds. 
2—The Discovery. The Inventor 
and the Pioneers. 
3—How It Was Made. 
4—Qualities and Methods of Judg- 
ing of Them. 
5—Makers and Marks. 
6—Periods and Designs most prized. 
The book is profusely and beautifully 
illustrated with one hundred and twenty- 
one cuts of characteristic pieces delinea- 
ting the best examples of the art. 





IN ENGLISH HOMESt 
RESH from the press the second 


volume of this most sumptuous 
work is at hand. A careful résumé 
warrants us in expressing the opinion 
that it is fully up in every respect to the 
high standards set by the initial volume. 
The illustrations from photographs 
taken specially by Charles Latham in- 
clude the architectural features and the 
decorative adornments of many of the 
most notable houses in England. 
***Sheffield Plate,’’ by 


Newnes, Limited. 
$2.50 net. 


T‘‘In English Homes.” 


Bertie Wyllie. London, George 
New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, 


Vol. 2. Published from office of 


“Country Life,” also by George Newnes, Limited, London. Im- 
Price $rs5 net. 


ported by Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
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No. 2143 


Cottage Book Case 


(A Suggestion) 
UR Specialty is Cottage Furniture. 


Adapted to shore and country 
houses. Can be obtained unfinished 
or stained to suit the purchaser, and 
individual tastes may be gratified. 

A request will bring pictures of 200 
distinctive patterns. 
Visitors are invited to inspect speci- 


men pieces displayed in our warerooms. 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO. 


Manufacturers 


32 Canal Street - Boston, Mass. 









CUSHION 


SUPPORTER 


WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 
DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


BY BUTTONS MADE OF WOOD 
PAINTED OR COLORED TO 
IMITATE RUBBER 


THIS GUARANTY 
COUPON—IN YELLOW 


1S ATTACHED THIS WAY 
TO EVERY PAIR OF THE 
GENUINE — BE SURE 














HOSE 
SUPPORTER 
1S GUARANTEED TO 
DEALER AND USER 
AGAINST IMPERFECTIONS 














~ bes 26¢., Silk 60c. || pops ane LicenseD 
p , bg - || LOOPS ARE LICENSED 
Mailed on receipt of price FOR USE ON THIS 

GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Makers |]| Hose supporter 
BOSTON __ ONLY. _ 























It’s easy digging 
POST HOLES 


with the 


BUTCHER DIGGER 


We will send you sample 
one, express paid, and if 
satisfactory you can remit 
us $2 for it. 


LARAMY-HOWLETT CO. 
Standish Street 
CAMBRIDGE 
P. 0. Box 42 Mass. 























Gasoline Engine 


G j L S 0 and Pumping Jack 


JACKS TO FIT ANY STYLE PUMP. 
$70.00 Complete. Every country home 


supplied with our system always 
has water. Will run ice cream freezer, churn, 
washing machine, etc.. etc. 







“GOES LIKE 
SEND FOR 
CATALOG 
ALL SIZES 

9 

a 
GILSON MFG. CO., 424 Park St, , Pt. Washington, Wis. 

















A PERFECT GREENHOUSE 


is one where each component part gives the 
highest efficiency. 
Structure—ventilation—heating—work 
together to produce results and satisfaction. 
Hitchings & Company make and guar- 
antee their greenhouses comiplete. 





Write us. 


HITCHINGS & COMPANY 
1170 Broadway - New York 
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RUSSWIN 
HARDWARE 











FOR DISCRIMINATING 
HOME BUILDERS 


SAYBROOK DESIGN 
COLONIAL 





Booklet of Colonial Hardware, 
will be furnished on request 





Russell & Erwin Manufacturing Company 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


No. 26 West Twenty-Sixth Street, New York No. 1201 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 

















A Concrete Residence at Montclair, N. J. 
D. 8. Fan Antwere, Architect 


Are you going to build? If so, why not of CONCRETE! It is inexpensive, fireproof, will not dete- 
riorate with age, needs no repairs or paint, and is adaptable to any style of architecture. Our book 


CONCRETE COUNTRY RESIDENCES 


SECOND EDITION 


contains photographs and floor plans of over 150 CONCRETE HOUSES, and should be of im- 
mense value to you in planning your house. These houses were designed by the best architects 
in the country and are of several different systems of concrete construction. 


A copy of this book, 168 pages (size 10 x 12), will be sent express prepaid upon receipt of $1.00 
THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


30 Broad Street, N. Y. Information Dept. NEW YORK 
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However familiar one may be with 
the beauty and lavish taste displayed in 
the country mansions of England, still, 
the magnificent splendor of architec- 
ture, decoration, furniture and art objects 
presented in this superb collection of 
photographs—and_ illuminating _letter- 
press description—-may well astonish 
the most cultured, traveled and enthu- 
siastic artist. To be familiar with all 
this work contains is to possess a knowl- 
edge of art in its several branches, which 
should prove most satisfying. 





Good Furniture at Moderate Prices 
What to Buy and Where to Find It 


hg has been truly said that it is an art to fur- 

nish a house properly at a moderate price. 
There is no safer guide in buying than a reliable 
trademark. It is a guarantee of quality. Fur- 
niture makers of high grade would be unwilling 
to place their names on an inferior piece of goods, 
just as silversmiths would be unwilling to affix 
“Sterling” to spurious silver. The principle is the 
same in both cases. 

Such a shop-mark as that of the Berkey and 
Gay Furniture Company is an indication of high- 
est workmanship. Their name carries weight, 
whether the furniture be simple or elaborate. 
They have but one system; the same methods, 
the same machinery, the same careful inspection 
pertain to their furniture-making in all its branches. 
One piece of furniture has to be as good as another 
so far as material and construction go. Whether 
a piece be plain or ornamental, it stands for good 
work and lasting value. 

How is it possible, it may be asked, for this firm 
to make good furniture at a slight advance over 





Model from Berkey & Gay 
Furniture Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


the price asked for inferior work? Because they 
have reduced furniture-making to a science. 
Because they have the best equipped furniture 
plant in the country, and because their name is 
a guarantee of excellence. 

The purchaser of Berkey and Gay furniture 
can rest assured that he is getting the best possible 
return for his money, and before buying for his 





Caters Wert 
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home, no matter how modest, it would be well to 
take this fact into consideration. 

Every piece of furniture that comes from the 
Berkey and Gay factory represents time, skilled 
labor, the best material, and the highest type of 
equipment. This is an age of specialization, and 
each department has its expert. A customer buy- 
ing Berkey and Gay furniture can purchase for 
a lifetime for it is made to last. 

Anything worth buying is worthy of care; buy 
the best that you can afford, and take care of it. 
Then your great-grandchildren will treasure your 
Berkey and Gay furniture as heirlooms. 

The Berkey and Gay Furniture Company 
makes many costly pieces. Carving, inlay, and 
a great de al of handiwork necessarily render 
furniture expensive. But the point we would em- 
phasize is this—that they do make simple furni- 
ture also, and at a remarkably low figure consid- 
ering the quality. Such furniture is a great boon 
to people of limited means, for it is both beautiful 


and economical. 

Berkey and Gay Furniture Company's brochure entitled,** Fur- 
niture of Character,”’ gives an idea of their beautiful furniture. 
It will be mailed to those who are interested if they will send rs 


cents in stamps to partly defray the cost, to Dept. B, to this com- 
pany at their Grand Rapids address. 


THE AMERICAN NURSERY COMPANY 
HE American Nursery Company 


has acquired all the real estate, 
property, business and good-will of the 
well-known F. & F. Nurseries, Spring- 
field, N. J., The Bloodgood Nurseries, 
Flushing, L. I.,—established 1790— 
Frederick W. Kelsey, N. Y. City and the 
New Jersey and Long Island Nurseries. 
These old established and successful 
concerns will hereafter be conducted as 
branches of the Company under the 
same local management as heretofore. 
The Company with its extended Nur- 
series and complete assortments has now 
the largest facilities of any establish- 
ment in this country. With these ad- 
vantages of economic production, of 
central location, and of unequalled facil- 
ities for distribution, and extended direct 
importations of Specimen Trees, Bay 
Trees, Boxwood, Trained Fruit Trees, 
etc. the Company is in position to 
furnish all varieties of fine hardy plant- 
ing material in wholesale or retail quan- 
tities on the most favorable terms. 
Every requisite for the complete planting 
and decoration of Country Estates, 
Parks, Municipal Street Planting, For- 
estry Departments, Orchards, Lawns 
and Gardens, is thus available. Every 
effort will be made to insure the patrons 
of the former establishments the advan- 
tages these enlarged facilities provide. 
With hundreds of acres of well grown 
stock now ready for planting, new cus- 
tomers may be assured of liberal treat- 
ment. Inspection is invited: Also 

















URING the long winter evenings, which are 
D now at hand, in talking over the plans for 
the new home to be built in the Spring or 
for the alterations to be made, the question of the 
best fixtures for the bathrooms and toilets is one 
which must be decided sufficiently in advance of 
building, to be sure of having the goods ready when 
needed. 

This important sanitary question has been solved 
by thousands of people, by the simple decision to 
use ‘Ideal’ Solid Porcelain ware bathtubs, sinks, 
and laundry tubs, and either “Ideal” Solid Porce- 
lain or “Impervio” Vitreous Chinaware Lavatories; 
while the closet bowl and tank should, without a 
doubt, be of the very best hard fire Vitreous China 
syphon jet pattern. 

There is only one manufacturer in this country 
who makes all of the above mentioned goods, and 
who, therefore, can guarantee the same stable 
quality and durability throughout the fixtures. 
That manufacturer is the Trenton Potteries Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 

The Company owns and operates six complete 
factories in Trenton, and is also represented in the 
Canadian trade by the Canadian Trenton Potteries 
Co., of St. Johns, Quebec. 

The following letter we consider a testimonial, 
which will surely appeal to representative house 
builders and house owners, and we also have con- 
fidence that after your decision is that your Archi- 
tect specify and your Plumber install goods of our 
make, you will feel like writing us a similar letter, 
after having used the fixtures. 


Norts Apams, Mass., May 9, 1907. 
TreNnTON Portterizs Co., 
TRENTON, N. J. 

GENTLEMEN :—I would like to have you send me, if you 
will, one of those little pocket catalogs. I got one catalog 
when I called on you and bought some tubs, but loaned it 
to the plumber, and now my family want to keep one of 
these catalogs to show to our friends who look the house 
over, as the goods are very beautiful. I have two of your 
tubs and three lavatories. Hoping that you will favor me, 
I remain, 

Yours truly 


ARCHER H. BARBER, 


Let us mail you a small booklet of fine half-tone 
illustrations of our goods. You can have one of 
these books by simply addressing 


The Trenton Potteries Co., 
Trenton, N. J., U.S. A. 





HIGH GRADE PRESSED METAL 


SASH PULLEYS 











Made with Plain Axles, Roller Bearings 
and Ball Bearings 


Combination Groove for Chain or Cord 


CATALOG SENT UPON REQUEST 


The American Pulley Co. 


29th and Bristol Streets 
PHILADELPHIA ou PA, 

















The final note of Comfort, Health and Beauty is 
added to your home with an equipment of snowy 
Porcelain Enameled Ware inthe bathroom, 

bedroom, kitchen and laundry. 

Write for our beautifully illustrated book, ‘‘ Modern 
Bathrooms,’’ showing interiors of bathrooms and 
giving cost of fixtures in detail. Mailed for six cents 
postage. 

Standard Sanitary Tfa. Co.. Dept. 40, Pittsburg, Pa. 











Detail of Faience Frieze, Exterior of Woman’s 
Building, Carnegie Technical Schools, 
Pittsburg. 


Patmer & Hornposte.t, Architects. 





SUPPLIED BY 


The Rookwood Pottery Co. 
CINCINNATI 


1 Madison Ave., New York 
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The Standard of Excellence 


in Builders’ 








Fine Hardware 


With Correct Designs in 
all the Leading Schools of 
Art is found in the produc- 
tions of 


Par. 
CORBIN 


N. W. Corner 
Eighth and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 


FACTORIES 
New Britain, Conn. 












































Interior view of the First Church of Christ, 


Scientist, Boston, Mass., in which we laid 
30,000 feet of Interlocking Rubber Tiling, in 
a solid color, to harmonize with the stone 
finish, 


Interlocking 
Rubber Tiling 





Noiseless, non-slippery, restful to the feet, 
sanitary, extraordinarily durable. The finest 
floor for use in public buildings, banks, offices, 
theatres, hospitals, libraries, kitchens, laun-] 
dries, billiard rooms, bath rooms, stairways, 
etc., etc 

Samples, estimates, and special designs fur- 


nished upon application. 
Beware of infringers 
Manufactured solely by 


Patented 


New York Belting and Packing Company, Ltd., 
91 and 93 Chambers Street, New York City 


Curcaco: 150 Lake Street. 


BALTIMORE: 114 West Baltimore Stree 
Sr. Louis: 218-220 Chestnut Street. 


Burra.o: 600 Prudential Building. 


PHILADELPHIA: 118-120 North 8th Street. ITTSBURGH : 913-915 Liberty Avenue. 

San FRANcisco: Spokane, Wasu.: 163 S. Lincoln Street. 
CAKLAND: > Cat. Sole European Depot, Anglo-American Rub- 
E. rth Street and 3d Avenue. } ber Co., Ltd., 58 Holborn Viaduct, Lonpon, 
Boston: 232 Summer Street. E. C y 


TworaNapotis, INnp.: 229 South Meridian St. 








Foyer of the First Church of Christ, Scientist. Boston, Mass. 


t. 





consultations regarding planting, 
sketches, or estimates for plans and 
planting complete. 

The officers of the Company are: 
Fred’k W. Kelsey, President; William 
Flemer, Vice-President and ‘Treasurer; 
Theodore Foulk, Vice-President; P. H. 
Goodsell, Secretary. 





BEAUTIFY THE HOME GROUNDS 


HERE are many reasons why the 

home should be made more at- 
tractive without as well as within, but 
probably the one of most importance is 
the influence that beautiful surroundings 
may exert upon the minds of children. 
A well-kept lawnwith shade trees, flower- 
ing plants and vines will unconsciously 
develop in the child’s mind a love of 
home and of the beautiful in nature that 
may in later years repay many-fold the 
expenses involved, while bare and cheer- 
less surroundings will engender a feeling 
of discontent as well as a lessened capa- 
bility to appreciate the refinements of 
life. 

The comfort of all occupants of the 
home should be considered. A leisure 
hour during the heat of summer may be 
spent with more comfort and refresh- 
ment on a shady lawn than elsewhere. 

The women of the house, especially, 
appreciate and have a right to ask for 
cleanly and pleasant surroundings. 

The value of the premises is materi- 
ally enhanced by the judicious planting 
of trees and shrubs. ‘The place in which 
a tree stands generally determines its 
value; if in a forest it may be worth ten 
dollars for fuel, if on the lawn it may add 
$100 to the value of the place. 

The matter of expense can scarcely be 
urged as a reason for the failure to make 
improvements in this line in country 
homes, as there need be but a trifling out- 
lay of money. 

Horses, labor, good soil and manure 
are all available on the farm, and native 
trees and shrubs may usually be found in 
abundance in neighboring fields and 
woods. 

A definite plan should be formed be- 
fore planting is begun. In order to 
meet with success in planting, it is essen- 
tial to have a definite plan of procedure. 
A simple plan will answer; in fact, the 
simpler it is, the better it will be; but it 
must be explicit.—Frederick Cranefield, 
Wisconsin Experiment Station.—Home 
and Farm. 
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PROTECTS THE TREES _ 
“Tree Tanglefoot” is an Effectual Bar 70 Anniversary Number We want every reader 


to Insect Pests of House and Garden 





& 
A STICKY preparation applied di- reers Garden Book Ng he Aion 
rectly to the bark of trees, and Garden Book.” It 
known as “Tree Tanglefoot,” has been is more than a mere 
aaa very extensively wil great success ; a a agp It is the acknowledged authority on 
: , owers, vegetables, decorative plants, shrubs, 
lawn—every needful for the large country estate 


in New England against the gypsy and 


brown tail moth, and in the California 


. | or a small city garden. Many leading colleges 
prune orchards against the canker worm. Chey ies : use it as a text-book. . 
It will not injure trees, and is applied to ee Mey The 70th Anniversary Edition “‘Dreer’s 
make a band five inches wide and one- ee Garden Book” has been enlarged to 248 pages. 
sixteenth of an inchthick. No climb- Four color and four duotone plates, and hun- 
ing insect pest can cross this. It re- dreds of photographic reproductions of 
mains sticky much longer than any Worthy Novelties and Dependable Varieties of Flowers and Vegetables. 
other known substance. All who wish Both the amateur and professional gardener can rely on the varieties listed as being 
to preserve fruit or shade trees will find absolutely the best strains that are grown. 


that the slight expense of “Tree Tangle- We will send a copy without charge if you mention this magazine. 
foot” bears no comparison to the bene- 
- . ° ~ a 2 
fit it will confer. It costs only twenty-|/ Henry A. Dreer, 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
five cents per pound, much less in 

greater quantities, and should be applied 
when the caterpillars begin to crawl. 
Any druggist or general dealer can sup- 

“crt “y° 9) 

ply “Tree Tanglefoot” and anyone can 
apply it, as no apparatus is required. 








ae? . 4 AM, “ gest growers of Clo- 
Ce, Se vers and Timothy 
THE BEST BORDEAUX . A y seed in the world. 
; ge - ae We make a great 
HE value of this mixture for a fun- y specialty of 
gicide consists principally in the Timothy Medium Red Clover 
adhesiveness of the copper. The Mammoth Red Clover 
French experimenter G. Gastine reports er oe Alsike Clover 
many tests made with copper mixtures ue and Red Top Grasses 


: Re: ‘ : p Salzer’s 20th Century strain of above 
and solutions. His conclusions in a aned is pandively the puseid ta0d G8 conte, 
summary of his work show that of all 


the alkaline Bordeaux made by what he SA | / ER’S 
terms the American method (supposedly 


5 lb. lime, 5 lb. copper sulphate and 50 Great Catalog A i 










RELIEF 














gals. water) and the same to which mo- Contains a splendid aay DECORATION 
ss = - of pedigree seeds fo h 
lasses or linseed oil was added were the American Parmer. Is the FOR ALL 
only original see »0k pub- 4 

best, go to 95 per cent of the copper re- lished—brim full of bristling DECORATIVE 

Ps ae ° see acts. t is gladly 
maining on the leaves after washing. mailed to you, also samples : 
Ba S i re of clovers upon receipt of 10 PURPOSES 
The adhesiveness of the copper was less- tocoverponece. 


ened when the ingredients were mixed in John A. Salzer Seed Co. 
too concentrated form. Delay in ap- 
plication after mixing reduced adhesive- 
ness but the mixture to which molasses : 
was added was effective after forty-eight 
hours.—T he Country Gentleman. 


VARIETY OF DESIGNS 
Manufactured Solely by 


FR. BECK & CO. 


BRANCHES: 
CHICAGO, 224 to 228 Wabash Ave 
PHILADELPHIA, 1213 & 1215 Market St. 


BOSTON, CLEVELAND, 
tor Tremont St. 1362 goth St. N. W. 
New YORK, 

7th Ave, & agth St. 











(The Elm City Nursery Company, New Haven, Connecticut 
NE Winbtite 
HYDRANGEA 
GRANDIFLORA ALBA 


The most valuable addition to our 
strictly hardy garden shrubs that has 
appeared in years. Withstands zero 
weather without injury. Immense 
heads of purest white blooms in June 
see illustration). After maturity turn- 














Our native Rhododendron maximum 
deserves planting because of its late 
flowering. It is almost midsummer ing to deep green like the foliage.— 
before it blooms. The prevailing color | | 7 Xew Hera, «in grouns, or massed in the foreground 


drangea —from paete at taller shrubs itis a trewendous success. 
. . . ° ° id established, deliv- From 6 inch pots, $1.50 each, 
is light pink to the bud, becoming white PRC Ce ee arts cen) tao ae pet on Gino pe, das 
~ . . each, $9.00 per 10; 4 inch pots, $.s0 each, $4.50 per 10; 3 inch pots, $35 

on full expansion; some are tinted pur- | | =< Fag Per me, Sttpmiont by Saprise eevee 
; , ° The Eim City Nursery Co., New Haven, Conn. 
ple. In its native haunts it grows toa Our 1908 Aardy tree and plant catalog ts mow ready. You 


° . can well afford to send for a copy before placing your spring order, 
height of 20 feet.—Florists’ Exchange. 








GROWN IN NEW JERSEY &f3¢ 


under soil and climate advantages—and ready oe 
to start growth again, anywhere, as soon as 
planted Pomona Nurseries 


TREES AND PLANTS 
are the satisfactory kind. A complete as- 
sortment especially strong in Hardy Flow- 
ering Shrubs, Evergreens and Strawberry 
Plants. Landscape plans prepared and 
executed. Catalog free. 


T. E. Steele, Dept. 42, Palmyra, N. J. 








&trictly the best grade only, at consistent prices 
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Year of the 
Use of 


1908 ine O5t 


BUCK wuiteLEAD 


eding Veneration rican P 


is the Evidence Convincing?) 


i) ma inery 
riginal fort 


SAMUEL H. FRE NCH & CO. 


Paint and Varnish Manufacturers 
Established 1846. PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A 











Ives Patent Window Stop Adjuster 


Prevents Orarts, Dust AND Window RATTLING 


© < IVES’ PATENT 


Window Stop Adjuster. 
PATENTED. 


The only Stop Adjuster made from one plese of metal with = 
tribe and heavy bed that will not cup, turn of bend in tighter 


the screw Manufactured only by The a. B. IVES CO.., Son 

















Haven, Cenn., U. S. A. (Fifty-page Catalogue Malied Free. ) 








~ A REPUTATION 
Built on QUALITY alone 


ORCELITE 


Has here the best 
ENAMEL PVNiSH is is required. 














For specifications see Sweet's Index, Page 744, of get the Porcelites 


Book Section E 


THE THOMSON WOOD FINISHING CO. 


Makers of Enamels and Varnishes - Philadelphia 
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Do You Appreciate the Advantages in 
Using Tiling in Home Building ? | 


Ite DURABILITY saves the costs of re- 

pairs and replacing A tiled floor or wall 

| never has to be oiled, varnished, painted or 

| papered, Dirt or liquid matter of any kind 

will not stain it The steel nails of the shoe 
cannot scratch or wear it 


Its SANITARY QUALITIES and the 

facility with which it can be cleaned gives 

assurance that the bath-room, kitchen, 

butler’s pantry. laundry, vestibule and other 

| places where it is used will always be in a 
clean sanitary condition. 

Its DECORATIVE POSSIBILITLES per- 
mit the execution in tiling of ceramic mosaic 
of any possi ble design or color scheme on the 

floor or wall 


Tiling is fire-proof, germ-proof, water- 


proof, damp-proof and vermin-proof, 


lor interes sting booklets on tiling, distrib- 
| uted free, write Information Bureau of the 


TILE INDUSTRY 


318 Corcoran Bidg. Washington, D. C. 

















Send for our rgo8 Catalogue f Seeds, Bulbs 


Dahtias a spe 


and Plants 


MILLS & CO., 


22 In 


Mamaroneck, N. Y. 





Water-Reducing Valve 
When the water pressure is too 
high it causes splashing at the 
spigots, hammering in the pipes 
and sometimes bursting of the 
plumbing apparatus. 

This valve will insure against 
these annoyances. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


WATSON & McDANIEL CO. 
137 N. Seventh Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 














Mercer Boiler for Steam and Hot Water Heating 


Our Heating Boilers 
and Radiators 


are made for the home 
where the Architect 
and Owner demand 
uniform heat in. all 
weather. 

The efficiency of our 
apparatus makes this 


always possible. 


MILLS SAFETY BOILERS 








THE H. B. SMITH CO. 


Factory, Westfield, Mass. 
728 Arch St., —_ Philadelphia 








ABOUT ROSES 
IKE the majority of the flowers 


worth having, the rose, as a price 
for its beauty and splendor, demands 
care and attention. Left to itself many 
foes prey upon it from the first opening 
leaf bud till the last withered petal, mar- 
ring its beauty and 1 impairing its vitality, 
but given this attention, what an ample 
return is offered. 

The essentials to successful rose grow- 
ing are proper location and soil, quality 
of stock, pruning, cultivation, watering 
and watchfulness against the ravages of 
insects and diseases. All these contrib- 
ute to the health and vigor of the plants 
and the familiar observer can readily 
determine whether the proper treatment 
has been given. 


That any good corn land will grow the 
hardy roses is probably true providing 
other conditions are right, but the qual- 
ity of the flowers will be just in propor- 
tion to the culture they receive. Roses 
are heavy feeders, and that seems a good, 
rich, deep, loam, fairly well retentive of 
moisture. 


The red clay soils of New Jersey 
have been found to be admirably adapted 
to their growth. If the soil is shallow, 
sandy or gravelly, or if it contains too 
much clay, it is best to dig it out to a 
depth of eighteen inches and compost or 
fll in with a good loam soil. Good 
drainage is a necessity, as roses do not 
like wet feet, and will not thrive in a cool, 
damp place. Tardy starting in the 
spring may indicate ice-incased roots 
and poor drainage. 

Roses grown out-of-doors, either in 
pots or open ground, should always be 
staked, even though they may be but a 
few inches in height. Wind frequently 
injures the roots of an unstaked rose. 

The rambler roses are exceedingly 
pretty in combination—two of contrast- 
ing color planted together, so that their 
branches interwine. ‘The red rambler 
may be associated with the yellow or 
with the white; but the pink rambler 
looks best with the pure white alone. 


Turn down a large flower-pot on a 
sunny garden bed, pressing it in to mark 
a circle. Remove the soil inside, and 
substitute leaf mold and sand. In this 
space stick the cuttings closely, water 
thoroughly, and keep covered with the 
pot during sunshiny hours, raising it on 
each side with a bit of wood or flat stone 











to admit air. Lift the pot at night and 
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in dull weather. Sprinkle as often as 
needed to keep the soil moist, and 
after a month or so the slips will be- 
gin to grow—that is, many of them will. 
Let them remain a week or so longer, 
and then pot off into two inch or three 
inch crocks, giving rich earth. 


and Home. 


Farm 


RETIRED FARMERS 


OST farmers make the mistake of 


retiring from business when they 
feel themselves getting old. The un- 
happiest set of men | have ever met are 
these same retired farmers and especially 
those who unfortunately sold their farms 
and moved to town in order to take it 
easy. They worked and saved for a 
good many years for the purpose of lay- 
ing up happiness for old age, but they 
never learned that happiness cannot be 
stored up like grain in a bin. Somehow 
the weevils find their way to the granary 
and work destruction. ‘The only hap- 
piness we are entitled to is what we 
gather each day as we go along and it 
seems to be very closely “related to hard 
work. 
The happiest men I ever knew were 
those who worked right up to the last 
day of their lives.—Farm Press. 


BIRDS VS. SPRAYING 


I looks very much as though the 
time was drawing near ‘when we 
shall have to choose between our birds 
and spraying. Each year brings fewer 
birds and many varieties have almost 
disappeared. How seldom do we see 
our little friend the house wren, or yel- 
low warblers. Yet ten years ago our 
orchards were filled with songsters. 
Only the other day the writer was talk- 
ing to one of the heads of the New York 
State Agricultural Department, who has 
a large farm with many acres of fruit 


trees, and he said the continual use of 


poisonous insecticides in spraying was 
rapidly destroying the birds. Last year, 
he went on to say, he had found nest 
after nest filled with little dead fledg- 
lings. Some of these he had sent to a 


friend to examine in order to find out if 


his idea that spraying was killing them 
off was correct. In every case sufficient 
poison was found in their stomachs to 
cause their death. 

The result of this destruction is going 
to be that the more we spray, the more 


In 
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WALLET COMERIING 


The very reasons why 
a new covering is necessary for your walls this 
spring are the reasons why this time you should use 


SANITAS instead of wall paper. 


The wall paper has faded—near the windows, around the pictures. 


SANITAS 


cannot fade even in direct sunlight, for it is printed in oil colors. 
The wall paper has become dingy and soiled. SANITAS is as fresh at the end 


of the year as when put on—all dust and soiled spots can be wiped away (daily, if you 


wish) with a damp cloth. 
crack or tear. 


It is printed on strong muslin with dull or glazed surface—cannot 
Costs no more than good cartridge paper. 


Write to our special Department of Home Decoration for free suggestive sketches 
of artistic interiors, together with samples showing the beautiful new patterns, 


Tell us which rooms you desire to decorate. 


Write Now. 


STANDARD OIL CLOTH CO. 


320 Broadway 





Dept. 9. 


New York City 











Beautiful Designs 


to be sheet rubber tiling. 








PEERLESS RUBBER TILING 


Cushion Back 


The Most Durable and Economical 
Floor Covering Made 


Noiseless, waterproof and non-absorbent 


Peerless Rubber Tiling is made in large continuous 
sheets, and is impregnable to dirt and moisture. 


It is sanitary, beautiful and a durable rubber floor covering. 


Beware of cheap substitutions and imitations purporting 


Send for our catalogue illustrated in colors. 


Prices on application 


Manufactured exclusively by 


The Peerless Rubber Manufacturing Co. 
88 Chambers Street and 16 Warren Street 


Effective Colorings 


New York 

















Landscape Architects 
and Engineers 


Plans for the development of private estates, parks, 
cemeteries and boulevards made and executed. 
SOUTHERN WORK A SPECIALTY. Established 1856 


P. J. BERCKMANS CO., Augusta, Ga. 








Write for free catalog “Plants & Plans for 
Beautiful Surroundings 


Full of invaluable inf ill - 
oe tions of flowers and beautiful lawns, I 
shows how the modest as well as the 
most extensive grounds can easily 
¢ 


attractive. There 
sane theeaing and deli htfal 
taste Ahan artistic an 
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GARDEN POTTERY 


ITALIAN FLOWER POTS 





SUN-DIALS VASES 
STATUARY BENCHES 
WINDOW BOXES ETC. 











CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 





WM. GALLOWAY, = 32d and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia 














A Lifetime Without Repairs 


Asbestos ‘Century’ Shingles will Outlive the Building 


without either Paint or Repairs 














k House 
fed with 


of Dr. H.C. 
Asbestos * ‘Century 


Howard, Champaign, Illinois, Prof. F. 
Shingles, laid French Method. 


Illustrating a Concrete Blox 
White, Architect, rox 


Exposed to the action of the atmosphere 
hydration and subsequent crystallization which takes place, converts Asbestos 
“Century” Shingles into absolutely impermeable roof coverings, which, 
as such, defy all changes of climates, and thus become greatly 
superior to other forms of roofing. 3 


Asbestos «‘Century’’ Shingles are 5 cents per square foot at Ambler, Pa. 


ASBESTOS “CENTURY” SHINGLES 
REINFORCED ASBESTOS CORRUGATED SHEATHING 


FACTORS : 


THE KEASBEY & MATTISON CO., AMBLER, PA. 


In writing to advertisers please mention House 


and elements for a short period, the 





As soon as man 


we will have to spray. 
succeeds in substituting artificial meth- 
ods for natural, Nature withdraws her 


support. If we love the birds and want 
them, we shall have to make provision 
for them by planting some trees for them, 
and taking care that they are not sprayed 
with poisonous mixtures, such as Paris 
green and arsenate of lead. Many may 
be tempted to laugh such a plan to scorn 
but it takes no wise man to prophesy 
that unless something of this sort is done 
the next fifty years will find our homes 
birdless, and our grandchildren will have 
to go to the museums of natural history 
to see the songsters “whose voices are 
forev er stilled.”’ Country Gentleman. 


FREESIA CULTURE 


REESIAS have been grown to over 
two feet in height, each pot dis- 
playing thirty or more fine clusters of 
bloom, by treating the bulbs as follows: 
Well-ripened bulbs are secured early 1 in 
August, and each dozen is given a six- 
inch or seven-inch pot. ‘The soil should 
be composed of fibrous loam two parts, 
woods earth and sand one part, and 
ashes and well-decayed manure one 
part. Mux thoroughly, and let stand for 
afew days. Puta layer of broken crock 
in the bottom, then fill till within an inch 
of the top with the compost, firm moder- 
ately, and press the bulbs in, covering 
with a half-inch layer of the compost, 
coarsely sifted. 
After potting water freely and set the 
pots on a layer of coal ashes in a cold 
frame in a place protected from the 


hot sun. When the bulbs become active 
give air freely, and water copiously as 
needed. In about six weeks after pot- 


ting, the plants should be ready to re- 
move to their winter quarters. Give 
plenty of sun and air, and encourage a 
sturdy growth by applications of drain- 
age from the stable. This liquid fer- 
tilizer should be diluted at first, but in- 
creased in strength till the buds develop, 
when fertilizing should cease, and only 
clear water applied as needed. Keep 
the plants in a cool place, and avoid di- 
rect sunshine while blooming. After 


blooming water alternately with clear 
water and manure water, and give strong 
sunshine till the foliage ripens, then set 
in a sunny frame and withhold water. 
In July shake the bulbs out and keep in 
a paper bag till potting time 


Park’s 





Floral Magazine. 
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Poultry 


Hens are worth more than our gold mines. 
Did you know that? 

Fresh eggs for the suburban and farm break- 
fast, as well as for the rest of mankind, - make 


us all brothers. 


The pedigreed hen is her own.” 


Pure-bred stock will be an attraction in this new 


“coming to 


department of House AND GARDEN. How to own 
sanitary poultry houses, what sort of fixtures to 
select, how to keep down lice, how to spray and 
disinfect poultry quarters, will be discussed cor 
rectly by well-informed workers who have made 
success on their own account. How 
feed chicks, disease; to get eggs, pick 
and market table poultry—all will be discussed 


to caponize, 
prevent 


Bees 


Poultry, Honey, make an at- 
combination—profitable, too. 


Flowers, Fruit, 
tractive 

This department will enlarge on the value of 
honey as a food; the simplicity, ease, and fascina- 
tion the value of bees 
etc It give 
amateurs, how to start to supply comb honey for 
the table. It recommend bee outfits: 
books, breeds of bees, 


in bee culture; as pollen- 


izing ayents, will directions for 


will hives, 
etc. This department will 
certainly prove a money-maker for manufacturers 
of apiarian supplies. Photos of model apiaries, 


prominent beekeepers, etc., will increase the in- 


terest of each article 


Dogs 


Here is a department every one is interested in, 
whether the owner of a handsome collie, English 


bull, or a dog of “low degree.” Photos of various 


breeds and cross-strains from the continent and 


in America will be features of this kennel de- 
partment 
Well-informed fanciers will contribute prac- 


tical articles on “How to know and purchase a 
good dog.” 
natures and 


their various 


watch-dogs, 


They will explain 


value, as sheep-dogs, 
coach-dogs, etc. 

Photos are on hand of certain types which will 
illustrate these talks. The advertisers who appear 
in House AND GARDEN are certain to get reason- 
able returns. 


In 





Poultry 
PARTRIDGES AND PHEASANTS 


cre celebrated Hungarian and English Partridges and Pheas- 

ants, the large Hungarian Hares, all kinds of Deer, Quail, 
etc , for stocking purposes. Fancy Pheasants, ornamental water- 
fowl and live wild animals of every description. 


5 Write for price list. 
WENZ & MACKENSEN, Dept. 27, 
YARDLEY, PENNSYLVANIA. 





Kennels 


Spotswood Banker 
A. K. S. C. B. 78171 


FOR SALE 


Winner of 50 prizes, Mahogany 
brindle, splendid disposition. 


Also stud dogs, brood bitches 
and puppies, all from selected 
pedigree stock, 


Spotswood Kennels, Fis iv 
629 Callowhill St., Philadelphia, Pa, Spotswood Banker 








For a short time t U BATO 
we will ship, NC 
freight paid, 
a 100-egg special-style **United’’ Inecu- 
bator to any point east of the Mississipp 
River for $12.50—freight to Riv- 
er allowed on orders west. 
This is a high-grade 
machine with all the 
latest improvements, 
and is shipped com- 

lete, ready to run. 

end money today, 
or write for free 
Catalog W 

United Incubator & 
Pou try Supply Mfg. Co., 

26-28 Vesey Street, 

New York City 





100 EGG 
SPECIAL 








PIGEON BOOK 


Free of charge Tells you things 
about squabs you never knew before 
and will interest you in one of the 
most delightful and interesting pas- 
times that you could invest in to-day. 
In writing ask for special information 
about our Homers and free book will 
be sent by return mail 


THE BEST SQUAB CO. 
Box H. . Delmar, Del. 








America’s Leading Poultry Book 


PROGRESSIVE POULTRY CULTURE 
By PROF. A. A. BRIGHAM 


A book that appeals directly to every man ‘or 
woman interested in either the raising or breed- 
ing of poultry. One of the latest works, and 
unquestionably the ablest, yet written on this 
subject, dealing carefully with its every phase, 
and practical in all details. The volume is the 
result of actual experience, and the author’s 
name is a guarantee as to its working value. As 
associate editor of the WESTERN POULTRY JOUR- 
NAL and a careful student of the subject both in 
this country, Germany and Japan, he is qual- 
ified to write with authority. Fully illustrated, 
carefully indexed, with a total of 293 pages, 
cloth (in special mailing box), postpaid, $1.50. 


We are prepared to send this volume on re- 
ceipt of price and will refund the amount paid if 
not satisfactory. A descriptive circular will be 
sent if desired. Orders and inquiries should be 
addressed to 


The Torch Press, Publishers 





CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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NEWCASTLE KENNELS, BROOKLINE, MASS.—Pedigreed and 
registered Scottish Terriers and bitches; all ages. Information 
always cheerfully given. 


SPORTING AND PET DOGS FOR SALE. 


Also Pigeons, Poultry, Rabbits, Pheasants, 
Ferrets, Cattle, Sheep and Swine. Send roc 
for 88 page catalogue. 


Keystone State Kennels, Dept. MR., Reading, Pa. 








I have recently bought all the dogs that were im- 
ported by Mr. Shirley Marston, of Boston, for his Mill- 
way kennels, and will enter and sell them at the com- 
ing February Show of the Westminster Kennel Club, 
in New York. J. O. McMULLEN. 

They include the following: 

No. 1. 


Ch. Moston Michael 5Washbuckler 
Vasey Maud 

Intruder 

Parley Vous 


Swasher 
8S. B. No. 5267 
B. No. & O10 Odsal Peggie 
Color, dark brindie; weight, 50 lbs. Born Dee. 1, 
1905, He is one of the best stock and show dogs in 
the country. Price, $350. 
No. 2. 
Norwich Crib 


Odsal 
& <& 


Leicester Pansy 
Ipsley Rodney 
Regent St. Rajah 
Darkie 


Catton Model 
K. C. 8. B: No. 24699 pugoie 
Color, light brindle; weight, 45 Ibs. Born May 5, 
1904. She is one of the best show and brood bitches 
that can be found, and has won many “firsts” in the 
old country. Guaranteed a good breeder and mother. 
Price, $250. No. 38. 
Ch. Rodney Stone 
Ch. Primula 
. Belvedere Prince 
Forge Lady Kate O’Connor 
Color, red smut; weight, 40 lbs. Born Nov. 17, 
1906. Another good show and stud dog that can win 
in good company. Price, $150. 
No. 4. 


Dick Stone 


Red Sailor Thackeray Primstone 
K. C. 8. B. No. 66003 


British Stone 
Regina Stone 
Prince Albert 


Bridgewood Sally 
K. C. 8. B. No. 72039 


Leburnum Rose Lady Felto 
Color, all white; weight, 45 Ibs. Born June 23, 
1905. A brood bitch whose breeding cannot be beaten, 


and it is doubtful if it can be equaled in this country. 
She is a first-class breeder and mother, but not a good 
show specimen, Price, $150 
No. 5. — 

- : . uckstone 
Royal Stone Black Fury 
King Penempeh 
Jolly Meg 


Jolly Kitt 


y 
K. C. 8. B. No. 65935 Jovial Nan 


Color, dark brindle; weight, 35 lbs. Born Oct. 22, 
1906. She is a brood bitch that is strong in the 
Stone blood and has had pups recently by Odsal 


Swasher. Price, $150, 





GREAT DANES—These magnificent dogs are docile, sensible 
and obedient, but splendid watchers at night. We have some es- 
ecially handsome young stock at present. Best blood extant. 

deal dogs for country place. Correspondence solicited. 
DANICKA KENNELS, Geneva, N. Y. 


English Bloodhounds 


The most pertect family dog. Companion. 
able, intelligent, affectionate. Natural man 
trailers, easily trained to find any member 
of the family or strangers; long registered 
pedigrees: always winners on the show 
— and on the trail. See Recreation for 
une. 
Young and old stock for sale at moderate 
rices, quality considered 
llustrated book, 2 stamps. Photograph 25c. 
J. L. WINCHELL, Fair Haven, Vermont 
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"T’HE BROUGHTON SELF-CLOSING BASIN COCKS HAVE 

BEEN IN USE FOR SEVERAL YEARS. MANY OF 
THE LARGEST HOTELS AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN 
THE UNITED STATES ARE EQUIPPED WITH THESE 
GOODs. MADE IN BRASS, NICKEL OR SILVER 
PLATED, AND IN SOLID SILVER-METAL. ss 


EVERY ONE WARRANTED 


Manufactured only by 


E. Stebbins Manufacturing Co. 
SPRINGFIELD: MASSACHUSETTS 


Works at BatoutTwoop 
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GORTON 
Side-F eed 
BOILERS 


For 
STEAM 
and 
HOT WATER 
HEATING 


Insure a 
WARM 
BUILDING 
day and night 
in 
COLDEST 
WEATHER 








Send for 
) Catalogue 


GORTON & LIDGERWOOD CO. 
06 Liberty Street, New York 
Old Colony Bidg., Chicage 77 Oliver Street, Boston 








JOSEPH P. McHUGH & COMPANY 

F NEW YORK: ESTABLISHED 1878: 
Will ship on receipt of $5.00 

Mon3y Order or N. Y. Draft) 





THE BAR HARBOR CHAIR, 
Natural Willow, Floss Cushion 
Will mail for 25c. in Stamps 


THE PORTFOLIO OF 1000 SKETCHES, 
lllustrating Quaint and Unusual 
Willow, Mission and Upholstered 
FURNITURE OF ORIGINAL DESIGN. 
9 W. 42d St., Opposite Library. 
SIGN OF THE "POPULAR SHOP.") 











For the convenience of subscribers our 
Subscription department will receive 
subscriptions for all magazines and peri- 


odicals at publishers rate. 
HOUSE AND GARDEN 


1006 Arch Street, Philadelphia 











PHOTO-CHROMOTYPE 
ENGRAVING COMPANY 




















.. DESIGNERS... 
..ILLUSTRATORS... 
..PHOTO-ENGRAVERS... 
THREE-COLOR PROCESS FOR 


MAGAZINE, BOOK AND CATALOGUE 
ILLUSTRATING 











U-Bar Greenhouses 
Designed and Built by 


Pierson U-Bar Company 
Metropolitan Building 





u 


Fourth Avenue and 23rd Street 


New York 





a 


218-226 SOUTH IITH STREET 
.. PHILADELPHIA... 
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SWEET PEA CULTURE 
“THE seed of sweet peas should be 


planted as early as the weather 
will permit, yet it is well to be on the safe 
side, and be sure that danger of hard 
frosts is past. I have grown the finest 
sweet peas in town for many years, and 
my method of culture is as follows: 


I have a portion of the kitchen-garden 
quite near the house, which is devoted to 
the culture of early vegetables; this in- 
closed by a fence of poultry wire six feet 
high, which is strengthened at the base 
by a board one foot wide. Just behind 
this fence a trench one foot deep is dug, 
and in this a small quantity of well de- 
composed manure is placed, which is 
covered with a layer of soil, on which the 
seed is sown and covered to a depth of 
about three inches. Then, as the vines 
make their appearance, the soil is grad- 
ually drawn up around them, until the 
trench is filled and the vines are so 
deeply rooted that all danger of drouth 
is averted. Besides, as the vines are so 
near the house, the water from the 
weekly washing serves as a fertilizer, also 
helping to supply moisture, and the 
poultry netting furnishes the best pos- 
sible support for the vines besides pro- 
tecting them and the garden vegetables 
from the depredations of frost, stray 
animals and children. 


If choice seed is purchased at the out- 
set and the blossoms are gathered before 
seed is allowed to form, you need have 
no fears but that you will have a plentiful 
supply of lovely, sweet flowers through- 
out the season, and if your home is near 
a large town you may be able to earn a 
few dollars by selling the blossoms to 
others less fortunate than yourself, be- 
sides making many sweet gifts to your 


friends.—Farm and Home. 


MAKING VENEER IN WESTERN MILLS 


OW veneer is manufactured is a 

mystery to the majority of people. 

The industry is not only one of the chief 

occupations of Mattoon, Wis., but an 
exceptionally interesting one also. 

After a tree has been cut in the woods 
and brought to the mill on flat cars it is 
rolled into a pond near the mill. Logs 
are hoisted from the pond to a drag saw, 
where they are put into a steam box for 


at least twelve hours in order to soften the .* 


timber. ‘This steam box is a large box 


directly behind the drag saw into which 
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the timber is piled. A two inch pipe 
containing holes through which the 
steam can escape passes through this 
steam box. At the end of twelve hours 
the timber is removed from the steam 
box and then comes the process called 
peeling. With spuds and axes the bark 
is removed easily, for the timber is soft 
now and red hot. It is then ready to 
enter the mill and be cut into veneer. 


The peeled log is hoisted on a crane to 
the veneer lathe, and that is the last one 
sees of the log. When it once passes this 
lathe it comes out on the other side long, 
thin sheets of veneer. According to 
thickness desired, it is cut from the one- 
hundredth of an inch to one-half inch 
thick and sixty-four inches long. 

As the veneer leaves the machine it 
slides along on a table thirty feet in 
length. ‘Ten feet from the end is a clip- 
per, where it is clipped into different 
widths, an inch being allowed for drying. 
It is now ready for the drying process. 

The drier is eight feet wide and a hun- 
dred feet long. It is a chain driven ma- 
chine throughout having four sets of 
rollers. In order to heat this drier there 
are twenty thousand feet of one inch 
pipes passing through it above and be- 
low each set of rollers. ‘The tempera- 
ture must always be from 200 to 250 
degrees. Veneer is put into the drier at 
one end, or, in other words, fed to the 
drier. 

While the veneer slowly moves 
through the machine it is also dried, so 
that it is smooth and dry, but very hot. 
‘The men in charge of the veneer at that 
end always wear canvas gloves to pre- 
vent their hands from becoming burned 
and blistered, while the perspiration 
runs freely from their faces. It takes 
from fifteen minutes to two hours for 
veneer to work through this drier one 
Way. 

The second story of the local mill is 
known as the glue room. Here veneer 
is glued together for furniture factories, 
bordering panels for dressers and glass 
backing. 

The machine known as the hydraulic 
veneer press is ten feet high. ‘The ven- 
eer that has been glued for panels or 
glass backing is placed into this machine 
and by pressure of water in a tank be- 
neath it slowly presses the veneer to- 
gether until it is firm and dry. -Then 
it is removed, packed and shipped.— 
Milwaukee Sentinel. 
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JX TREASURE CHEST 


WHICH 4S A TREASURE 


GUARANTEED “MOTH-PROOF.”” SHIPPED DIRECT FROM FAC- 
TORY TO HOME. MADE OF FRAGRANT MOTH-PROOF RED 
CEDAR. Bound with heavy copper bands and studded with copper nails Beau- 
tif | dull natural finish. ad ra SE 
Our Cedar Chest co. stitutes the ideal home storage, WITHOUT COST be- 
cause it pays for itself in a he saves, It yay rg! an - =e, econom- 
‘ urs, woole s and fine fabrics, as it positively ard absolutely protects t em from | oths, dust and dampness. 
Co etd ok corte enc erect variety of styles and sizes of SOLID SOUTHERN RED CEDAR—no veneering—are 
splendidly constructed and handsomely finishe'. Trey will last .or ,enerations and save cold storage and furrier's bills forever. 
THE IDEAL GIFT FOR A WEDDING OR BIRTHDAY. 
WE SELL DIRECT TO USER, FREIGHTS PREPAID. Wi 1 refund money and pay return freights if dissatished 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET AND LOW FACTORY PRICES TO-DAY. 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO.., Dept. C, Statesville, N. C. 
We also make a beautiful Box Couch of Solid Southern Red Cedar handsomely upholstered. Send for booklet and prices. 








OREN + EE A SERENE. 
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Free Advice on Decoration 


HE unprecedented growth of the Correspondence Depart- 
ment of ‘* House and Garden”’ has necessitated the opening 
of anew Department which will be devoted to the interest 

of those who are building, decorating or furnishing their homes. 


’ 


Beginning with the new year ‘‘ House and Garden”’ offers its 
readers a House Finishing, Decorating, Furnishing and Purchas- 
ing Service which is complete in detail and thoroughly practical. 
Full color suggestions for the exterior of the house will be supplied 
with recommendations of proper materials to obtain the results. 
For the interior, the treatment of standing woodwork and floors, 
the selection of tiles, hardware and fixtures will be considered and 
specifically recommended, with the addresses of firms from whom 
these goods may be obtained. Samples of wall coverings and 
drapery materials will be sent and selections of rugs and furniture 
made. When desired, the goods will be purchased and shipped 
to the inquirer; the lowest retail prices are quoted on all materials. 

This Department of Decoration is under the direction of 


MARGARET GREENLEAF, whose successful work as an inte- 


rior Designer and Decorator is well known. 














































BURIED IN A TREE 
()%! of the most curious mausoleums 


in the world was recently dis- 
covered in an orchard at the village of 
Noebdenitz in Saxe-Altenburg. A gigan- 
tic old oak-tree, which a storm had 
robbed of its crown, was up for public 
auction 
(mong the bidders happened to 
be Baron von Thummel. The Baron, 
who lives on a neighboring estate had 
ridden to the auction place quite acci- 


dentally \s no one seemed eager to 
help out the auctioneer, he started the 
bidding at a small hgure I his aroused 


the peasants’ suspicion; they thought 
there might be some value in this old 
tree, and the battle raged for an hour, 
until finally the tree was knocked down 
to the Baron for fifty dollars Upon his 
arrival at the castle he told an old servant 
of his purchase, describing the tree and 
its situation he old servant said he 
remembered attending the funeral of a 
Baron Thummel seventy or eighty years 
ago, and that the body had been buried 
in a 1,000-year-old oak, then standing 
on a plot of ground belonging to the 
parsonage 

Investigation proved that the orchard 
had once been the property of the 
village church, and that at one side 
of the old oak was an iron shutter, 
rusty and timeworn, that the people of 
the village had always supposed to have 
been placed. there by some joker or mis- 
chievous boys. This iron shutter proved 
to be the gate to the mausoleum of Bar- 
on Hans Wilhelm von Thummel, at one 
time Minister of State of Saxe-Alten- 
burg, who died in 1824 and wished to be 
buried “in the 1,000-year-old tree he 
loved so well.”” [The oak, which mea- 
sured about ten feet in diameter, had for 
over a century been hollow, so it was 
learned, beginning at a point about five 
feet above its base. In this _ hollow 
Baron Hans caused to be built a sepul- 
chre of solid masonry large enough to 
accommodate his cofhn The cofhn 
was placed there, as the church records 
show, on March + 1524, and the open- 
ing was closed by an iron gate. In the 
course of time a wall of wood grew over 
the opening, which had been enlarged 
to admit the cofhn and workmen, and 
for many years, it has been completely 


shut, thus removing the last vestige of 


the odd use to which the old tree had 
been put. k vi hange ; 
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The Only Real Stains 


If you have only seen the crude and tawdry colors 
of the thinned-paint imitations of 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


you have no idea of the beautiful coloring effects 
of the true Stains. They are soft and om like 
velvet, but transparent, bringing out the beauty 
of the wood grain, Half as expensive as paint. 
twice as handsome, and the only Stains made of 
Creosote, ‘‘the best wood preservative known.” 









Samples on wood and Catalogue sent free on re uvcat 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer 


141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. A. S. Bell, Arch't, New York City 
Agents at all Central Points 















“ Quilt” the warmest sheathing paper 





























: 
Decorative 


Cloths 


THE 
HOLLISTON 
MILLS 


Used by the highest class decora- 
tors in the country and found 
superior to any other wall covering 


NORWOOD, MASS. 
U. S. A. 


Absolutely sanitary—will not hold dust—colors are fast, lasting and match perfectly. 


New York Office No. 67 Fifth Avenue 
SEND FOR SAMPLE BOOKS—FREE 
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MR. C. H. FORBES-LINDSAY 


has been bitterly attacked because he dared, before President 
Roosevelt visited the isthmus, to say that our work at Panama 
has been well done. 

The facts about the canal and its romantic history are ready 
for you in his book: 


PANAMA 


The Isthmus and the Canal 


Cloth, 368 pp., 16 illustrations, 2 maps from latest surveys 


ONE DOLLAR NET 


At all bookstores. 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishers, Philadelphia 











